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Swmbellished with Pine Gngravings, and Musick arranged with accompaniments for the Pianoforte. 
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- 7 A modest purity of thought, When he again looked through the crevice, Caroline was alone, 
a a ORIGINAL POETRY. } Throughout their very being wrought. her mother having retired. The indefatigable girl was leaning over 
+f =o ——--_---— ————= ——- There's stirring eloquence, broad stream, | her work, and her slender fingers were moving to and fro with in- 
rn TO THE CONNECTICUT RIVER. { In this—it is a noble theme. conceivable rapidity. On the table, by the side of the summons, was 

Good night, Connecticut, good night— |a plate with a slice of bread for her nourishment during the night, 

; “Teale sige Oy lay ] My soul clings to thee—yet, farewell ; = she was to employ in her task 

>—-+ While o’er the landscape, far away, | Again, perhaps, when I feel right, es was agitated with tenderness and sadness. He held 
et Seg BET execs at ram won I'll rhyme yet more. I like to tell, in his hand a silk purse, which contained twenty golden Napoleons. 
—o hall then Ue eenieainn qoute anh Wah | My thoughts, in couplets, to the world. He drew aside the shutter, and flung it through the paper pane of the 
ot J Racaoten Sep ana And though no laurel-leaves are seen, window, so that it should fall at the girl's feet; and without stop- 
a Whose tree-tops look’d upon the sky, Around my throbbing temples curl’d— ping to notice her surprise, he fled away with beating heart, and with 

ME And trembled in the summer blast. And though I'm hemblo—ever green —— en 
a a ae al \} And holy may thy winding banks, The next morning, the sad and taciturn stranger passed on his 
% oe bt a i iy found i Stand forth immortal—trod by those usual way, affecting an abstracted and pre-occupied demeanour ; but 
~eee ‘ It — niet “™ bs SS 3 , {| Who never quail in freedom’s ranks, he could not escape tie recompense which awaited him. Tears 
Like a wide lawn, the spreading land, i But never trod by freedoms foes. | were rolling down Caroline's cheeks, as she pretended to be em- 
Bo wp pe gabe arcana | I would not have a willing slave ployed in removing the snow from the window-sill ; a palpable and 

ick wa yay , 


Upon thy slopes—if in his grave. ingenious pretext, which sufficiently indicated to the stranger that 
. she did not desire that he should again see her only through 
the windows 


For there the heavy clover stood, 


Mid daisies, whose untold perfume, H ¥ — a 
Had caught the fragrance of the wood. POPULAR FRENCH LITERATURE. 


(That sweetness wild, of mingled might,  —_— 








She bowed to her lofty and silent protector in a manner that 
seemed to say, “I can only repay you with my heart.” 





That greets the stranger on his way, \} SCENES OF PRIVATE LIFE. He affected not to understand this mute acknowledgment of a 
As the cool zephyr, fresh as night, || ADAPTED FROM DE BALZAC, FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. true and heartfelt gratitude. On his return in the evening, Caroline 
Around his temples stoops in play.) i was employed in re-pasting a sheet of paper on the broken sash. She 





Green grew the corn ; the swelling grain, BY J. PRICE. smiled upon him with the smile of an angel, and in so doing showed, 


Roll'd like a sea upon the plain, 





as a promise and a pledge, the white enamel of her snowy and 


I. lustrous teeth. 
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i} 
” And shadow upon shadow chased, e Cc Pres F 
eee . Each other o’er the breezy waste. | oe a a to have been born for love and gayety. | IV 
= i : : a: o ante 
=. t Fresh piled upon yon distant slope, | a oe a reaet eh nce ae a ae 9 lids, In newly-built houses in Paris, there are apartments which seem 
The mowers hay-swarth lay unbroke— |; an endowed her with so thick a forest of chestnut locks, that expressly designed for recently married people to spend their honey- 
. | under her ample tresses she could have concealed herself as se- An: 
While with a silent majesty, ' 4 SS bi ; : Ti moon. The paintings and papering are as fresh as the enamoured 
Connecticut, thy waters stood, CUR 08 WREST 6 TOR, NPORETEETTD 09 © COVEN 'S Guet hn couple, and the decorations and their love are in their first blossom. 
— . of her soul was apparent by the constant agitation of her restless 
The soul of this soft solitude— { 4 he dimpl : i tds yee heek All is in harmony with young desire, and the purple light of love. 
& - fresh t  laelien st 
on oF This quiet of the earth and sky. | COE, GOS 5S ee NC ONS SR GNS SS cee, 6 In one of these mansions of the Rue du Helder was a suite of 
kel |; gayety which made her forget every care, and which, like hope, rooms which had been occupied for about a month by a young 
Thy soil has nourished giant men— | threw a ray of sunshine over the arid desert of her life, and made |, : f ‘ young 
y 5 female. She had found everything furnished and arranged for her 
They could not breathe beneath a throne ; her view, without apprehension, its unpromising perspective. 
’ cache ’ Th r fal head ; ; ; by one of those modern upholsterers whose genius, taste, and tact 
_— They knew but freedom's rights : and when i] O FORRE GS GAS BHKS Was Miways GITAVSS WHR S MS |! eosicle thom to the appellation of artists 
| 


They played the game of death and life, vellous and elegant simplicity. According to the custom of the 


P . A succinct description of one chamber will suffice to afford an 
pow'r, With freedom’s foes, like giants, they || Parisian seamstresses, her toilet was complete when she had care- 


idea of the wonders of elegance and refinement which this charming 


Rose fearless in the awfal strife, lessly arranged her tresses, and twisted into two bows the dark 


and mysterious spot presented to its new mistress on her installation 


ela 
— | ‘ " . . > > » which the . we 
aaa And shrunk - from the dread 08 || brown ese — — each , — and by which the pure tieore ‘The walls were hung with hangings of dove-coloured satin, 
FFI Old stream ! thy hills — a too, |, whiteness of her complexion was enhanced. relieved by figures of green silk. The furniture was covered with 
pe ; Rey. va midnight — co y i 1} I. sky-blue cassimere, and was fashioned in the lightest and most 
ture of 8 B s —- cig aa Bel viieewecteaaaaames || The stranger who, every morning and evening, passed by the | graceful forms which the latest caprice of the mode had devised. 
nd thence y a Cee ns _——— || window where Caroline was constantly at work, appeared to be, A wardrobe of rosewood, exquisitely polished, contained the trea- 
his mind They now are (arte ere Pn suns about thirty-five years old. He was tall, slenderly-formed, pale; sures of her dress; and a writing-table, of a similar material, was 
ompeneiae Ilume a aE and eep and slow was always dressed in black, and walked with a steady, stately step. furnished with every accessory fortender correspondence. The bed, 
nly wher M The so nore ; See —_— || On his austere and sad features, Caroline discovered the traces of | With ita drapery disposed after the antique fashion, inspired an idea 
Wed E- Mid ae P es ong ago. — | long and patient suffering of heart. His early wrinkled brow, his || of voluptuous ease, by the graceful and seducing folds of its skil- 
: os t i a , 
disaster, & A oe er mates oe || slightly hollowed cheek, bore the signet which sorrow imprints fully arranged muslins. Curtains of gray silk, with green fringes, 
“jousnes$ " pa aang “ -_ et ten think | upon its offspring, as if to leave them the consolations of recogniz- hung down across the windows, to intercept the glare of light, and 
|, that we Phe — mn care fer + glans ing each other by a fraternal resemblance, and of uniting together ‘admit only a softened shade into the room. ‘ihe clock on the mar- 
——o oe rea « ee ——* || to bear up against its influence. If, at first, the gaze of the young ble mantelpiece represented Love crowning Psyche, and a thick 
: , : - . 
yuch upor Th a o “ 2 ages a — |! girl was animated by an innocent curiosity, it assumed, by degrees, | carpet, with gothick figures upon a crimson ground, brought into 
’ » with us when we were weak ; : 7 ’ 
elevaied robe . 2 h : h in’d their hand Sy a sweet expression of sympathy and of pity, as the stranger receded bolder relief all the accessories of this chamber of delight. Opposite 
pers. Ex o-abret ater agyr te pamajemnee tga eae daily from her sight, like the last friend who closes the mournful | @ glorious marble statue of Psyche was a dressing-table, at which 
And broke our circle—shall we wreak . ‘ te ad : 
d and com procession of a funeral. was seated a young lady, who was impatient at the slow progress 
J Our vengeance on their silent dust? fh 
very s& No. Ind hon cian hill m ol her coffeur 
: I ian, no— ye ' “ ' ‘ ; ” 
> epeapipae ere hag . One evening during the inclement winter of 1816, the stranger Do you really intend to finish dressing my hair to-day!” i- 
- Whose cone-like summit seeks the skies, \ “i aa . od sh 
interrups a, lt dis tne nel passed by Caroline's residence at midnight, and heard the grumbling quired she 
] y ents, 7% 
the imper se tones of the poor girl’s mother, intermixed with the sobs of her “I should have done so long ago, madame, only your hair is 80 
, Eternity and honour dies. j hick !" replied the celebrated Pi 
the prope St tal told. C sient daughter, busily employed as she was in embroidering some roses long and so thic replied the celebrated f taistr 
tf Str ales are . Co : 2 + ’ , 
deicisis Of th sen i ld d ~e SOuK, ' on a splendid muslin dress. He slackened his pace, and, at the risk The lovely girl could not help smiling. The flattering excuse of 
erect ete 2p aeteral Seat of being taken for a robber, crept close to the window, and closely | the artist, no doubt, awakened in her heart the recollection of her 
™ When the “ blue laws” a statute put, : : = of i fal treese h he id j 
a cer U ae ee ter ob | scrutinized both mother and daughter through the crevices of the | beloved’s admiration of the beautiful tresses which he idolizec 
‘ yon the shad along thy shore : , an 
never A , Date Ghitathe te ieee shutters. A sealed strip of parchment was upon the table between The door of the room was opened, and a gentleman hurried in, 
ens The h , ‘Sal t xt : d “ them, which he guessed to be a summons ; and the lamentations of , seized the jovely creature in his arms, and clasped her to his heart, 
o the soe I a a “te “ me a _— the mother, and the melancholy, yet caressing consolations of Caro- with that effusion of tenderness which always accompanies the 
"ake connstipay diy vee meet line, confirmed him in his thoughts meeting of two persons who love each other passionately, and see 
> > vO . ’ " ce 
tacles to4 sind pey respect to Moves laws. “ Why do you vex yourself so, my dear mother? Our landlord | each other but seldom. He led her, or rather they walked by one 


Well, be it so—I love thee still— . 
rer them cannot possibly sell our furniture, or attempt to turn us out of doors 


impulse, although entwined in each other's arms, toward that bridal 
Thy waters haunt me in my dreams, 







nen to 0 ‘ : before I have finished this dress. In two days I shall carry ithome | 2nd balmy apartment. An ottoman before the fire receive d the fond 
‘ Each smoking torrent from the hill ; ieee . onke ante cilia (ie ahem 
Above thee, like deop thunder ssome to Madame Chignard.” pair, and they gazed upon each other in silence, while arm 
é ce, i p 4 e . . “ > . . » } 
—_ “ And if, as usual, she makes you wait for payment! But, inany pressure of their hands expressed the rapture of their meeting ; and 
nn-stees Ths Metenines thet tess oun Ge coin 1! case. will it pay the baker too '” the fervid feelings of their hearts were communicated by the speech- 
4 oie te J J ’ 4 ° 

LLaeh FE Are typical of those dread strokes, || The stranger who witnessed the scene, was accustomed to read | less intensity of their mutual gaze 
bps Flung round in battle by thy race, | the emotions of the heart upon the features, and he distinguished as “ Yes,” she said,“ it ishim! It is my Eugene! Do you know, 
Who guard thy borders. And I trace, | much ill-nature and rancour in the old woman, as truth in the quiet | sir, that it is two days since I saw you ; two entire days? Two 
5. In the white rose that scents the air, || sorrow of the girl. He disappeared silently end swiftly, and return- || centuries rather! But what is the matter? Something bas vexed 

A sweetness that thy virgins bear ; | ed before half an hour had elapsed. \| you.” 











—_—— — — a __ ee 
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«My poor Caroline.” i ness of the light from the lamp, brought out all her graces in strong gold to-morrow for the most pucrile excitement, if it could only stip 
“Oh ! is that all? your poor Caroline.” i relief, multiplying upon her, around her, and throwing on her vest- | my numbed heart. I succour my fellow-creatures from selfishness, 
« Do not smile, for we cannot go to the opera this evening.” | ments and those of her infant's, those picturesque effects produced | and for the same reason that I go to the gaming-table ; but I no 
Caroline pouted her rosy lip for an instant, but she quickly reco- || by the combinations of light and shede. The mother’s calm and longer count upon the gratitude of any one. Ah, young man! the 

vered her serenity. Her face became radiant, and she said— tranquil visage seemed infinitely gentler than ever to Eugene, who | incidents of life have swept over my heart like the lava stream of 
“ How very silly Iam! How could I think of any other specta- gazed with tenderness upon those soft and vermilion lips, on which | Vesuvius over Herculaneum. The city exists still, it is trae—by 

cle when I have you to gaze upon ! What dearer pleasure can I | the accents of discontent had never murmured. The same thought | it is dead !” 

enjoy than to look upon him I love!” And she amused herself with | shone in Caroline's eyes, who furtively scrutinized Eugene's fea- ‘* Those persons have much to answer for who reduced so tender 

passing her taper and caressing fingers through the dark and per- | tures, either to enjoy the effect which she produced upon him, or to | and warm a heart as yours was, to such a point of insensibility.” 

|| guess at the future which would succeed these evenings of love. ‘Say not another word on that subject,” said the count, with y 

Her companion discerned the innocent coquetry of that sly and trembling voice. 
“You have a disorder, my lord count,” observed the youth, with 


fumed locks of her Eugene. 
“TI am obliged to attend the head of our department about an 
affair of moment. He met me at the palace, and engaged me to 


| exquisite glance, for he observed, with counterfeit sadness— 
dine with him ; but you, my darling, can go to the opera with your | “] must go now, | have an important matter to decide upon, and | emotion, “ which you must permit me to cure.” 

| 

' 


mother, and if the conference does not delay me, I will join you | I am waited for even now. Duty before everything else, my dearest.” ** Have you any remedy for death '” inquired the count impatiently 


Caroline looked at him with an air both of sorrow and sweetness, “IT would lay any wager that I could warm that heart, which you 


there, and escort you home.” 
“Go to the opera without you!” she ejaculated with astonish- | but with that resignation which shows that the amount of the sa- | fancy is so petrified.” 


ment. “ Partake of a pleasure in whieh you don’t share! Qh, || crifice is felt while it 1s submitted to. *“* Are you equal to Talma’” demanded De Grandville, ironically, 


Eugene, you do not deserve this kiss!” added she, elinging to his | “ Adieu !” she said—* go now, go at once—for if you stay an|| “No, my lord count. But nature is as superiour to what Talms 
neck with an artless and tender emotion. i hour longer, I shall never be able to part with you.” | was, as Talma surpassed me. The garret in which you are interest. 
“ You must not detain me, silly ene. Tam compelled to go!” || ‘ My angel,” he smilingly replied, ‘I have three days’ leave of | ed is inhabited by a female about thirty years of age, and a youth 


| absence, and at this moment I am supposed to be twenty leagues | not yet twenty. In her heart-love is a sort of fanaticism. He is 
a gambler, and I know not whether he is more addicted to wine 
than to low amours. This unhappy woman has sacrificed for hima 


splendid career, and abandoned a man who adored her. But wha 


* Cruel !” 

« Caroline! I must dress to attend the minister. It is some dis- | from Paris. 
tance from here to the department, and the business—"’ | ‘The scene of domestick happiness was complete. 

“ Take care what you eay,” interrupted Caroline ; “my mother | 
has told me that when gentlemen begin to talk about business they | 
have already commenced to tire of us. But never mind, my good | In the first week of December, 1829, a gentleman, whose snowy 
hugene, I will spend the evening in working, and while I amuse locks announced that he was more oppressed by sorrows than by 
myself with my embroidery, I will dream over again those former | years, for he scarcely seemed more than fifty, was passing at mid- 
days, when you passed by my window without speaking, but not | night along the Rue de Gaillon. 
without glancing at me. Those happy days, when the thought of He stopped before a house of very humble appearance, and gazed | so passionately attached, snatch from her the hard-earned money 
your kind looks kept me sleepless all night. ‘“ You do not know,” | fixedly at one of the garret windows, the paper panes of which were | which she has destined for the clothing and nourishment of her 


vi. 
ails you, count 


** Nothing at all! Continue your narration . . . 
“She has allowed him to waste a handsome fortune. She would 
give him the world if she possessed it. She works night and 
day; and she has frequently witnessed the wretch to whom she is 


” 


she added, seating herself on the knees of the stranger, who, over- scarcely transparent by the feeble glimmer of light within. The | children, Three days ago, she cut off the most silky, and the longest 
come by irresistible emotion, had sank into achair. * Listen to me | passenger looked at the wavering and sickly flame with an indefi- | tresses I ever beheld, and sold them for food. He came, and be- 
—what I earn by my embroidery I will give to the poor, for you | nable feeling of curiosity and interest, when a young man came out | fore she had concealed the money, he demanded it of her; and for 
have made me so rich! Oh, how [ love that beautiful little estate || hurriedly. | a smile, a caress, she surrendered to him the means of procuritg 
“Ah, Monsieur le Count,” said the young man with surprise, | subsistence and tranquillity for herself and children for a fortnight. 


| 
of Bellefeuille ! not so much on its own account, as that it 1s your | 
Listen,’’ she said again—“ I can sing my sonata like an | “‘ is that you—alone—afoot—and at this hour so far from the Rue | It is both horrible and sublime! But incessant toil has begun 


present ! 
Allow me the honour of offering you my arm. The trace furrows in her cheeks, and the cries of her children have 


angel.” And while her fingers ran over the wiry keys, she felt her- | St. Lazare 
self caught by her waist, and clasped to her loved one’s breast || pavement ts so slippery this evening, or rather this morning, that— pierced her heart. She fell sick, and is now languishing on a bed of 
“Caroline, I ought to be far away by this time!” 
“You wish to be away; very well, go ; for what you wish is my | love of the old nobleman, ‘we shall find it difficult to escape a | were worn out and exhausted with crying. When I came to visit 


|1f we do not support each other,” said he, as if to spare the self-| straw. This very evening she had nothing to eat, and her children 


wish too.” She said this poutingly ; but as she looked at the clock, | fall pa them, :t was an affecting picture.” 
she smiled and cried—* At all events, I have detained you a quarter “ But, my dear sir,” said the Count de Grandville, “I am, un- The young physician ceased. At this moment the Count de 
of an hour longer!" happily, only fifty; and a physician of your reputation ought to Grandville, as if mechanically, thrust his hand into his pocket. 

v. | know that at that age a man ts in the vigour of life.” “T perceive, my young friend,” said he--* and if you took her ia 


| In that case, you must be engaged in some intrigue, for it is charge, she might yet survive!” 


Five years after the installation of Mademoiselle Caroline de | : ' 
Bellefeuille in the pretty mansion of the Rue du Helder, there took not your custom, | believe, to move about Paris afoot. If I had “ Poor creature,” said the physician, “ who would not succour 
j : ’ ; 
and I have no doubt that her. I wish I was richer than I am; I would try and cure her of 


place another of those domestick scenes which tighten so closely 
the bonds of affection which unite those who love. 

In the centre of a saloon richly furnished with blue hangings, and 
which opened on a balcony, a boy, about four years and a-half old, 


such a magnificent equipage as you 
| you have a large sum of money about your person! Are you not’ her phrenzied passion.” 


aware,” said the physician, “ that it is an imvitation for the dagger of * But,” rejoined the count, drawing from his pocket his hand filled 


” 


the prowling robber with gold, without the physician noticing the gesture, ‘* why should 


was shouting and lashing his rocking-horse, which did not go “They are my slightest apprehension,” replied the count, with a | I pity sorrows, whose blended transports I would purchase at the 


fast enough to the taste of the young cavalier. His beautiful face, 
whose blond ringlets fell in a thousand curls upon his embroidered 


sad and indifferent tone. But you have caught me acting the part | cost of all my revenues? This woman feels, and though she suffers, 
ofa spy. At whatever hour of the day or night I pass this house, on | her excitement is ecstatick. Would not Louis the fifteenth wil 


: . , > fi a » > . ve > . 7 > » . . . J 4 
collar, smiled with an angel's look upon his mother, when from her foot or in my carriage, for some time past, I have never failed to ob- | lingly surrender his broad kingdom, to rise again from his coffin, and 


arm-chair she whispered to him—*t Not so loud, Charles! or you 
will wake your little sister !” 

Caroline was at this time about twenty-four years old. A happi- 
ness unclouded, and an uninterrupted scene of pleasures had de- 


serve the shadow of a person at that garret window, who appears to | enjoy three days of youth and life 


” sighed the physician. 


labour with a most heroick and persevering courage.” At these ** Poor Caroline, 


words the count paused, as if he was struck by a sudden pang; but |, At these words the Count de Grandville trembled. He clutched 
he instantly added, “ do you know I take as much interest in that gar- | the arm of the physician, who thought that it was clasped in an 
| ret, as acitizen of Paris takes in the completion of the Palais Royal '” | iron vice. 


veloped all her beauty, and she was in the full perfection of female 
“Is her name Caroline Crochard ’” asked the count, in a voice 


"Te . i 9 > ¥ > U > >, 7 
loveliness. The slightest wish of her Eugene had been a law to “Ah!” said the young man, eagerly, ‘I am enabled to inform 
her, and she had succeeded in acquiring all the accomplishments in 
which she was deficient. She played and sang divinely. Unac- || 


quainted with the usages of a society which she had always shunned, || 


you that—” whose gasping tones were scarcclv intelligible 


“Do not interrupt me,” said the count, hastily interrupting the 


TT) 


*“ Do you know her 
“ You have, indeed, kept your word with me,” replied the noble; 


inquired the astonished young man. 
young physician. “I would not give a cent to know whether the 


mindful of the axiom which says—*a happy woman will not mix shadow that glances through yon tattered curtain is that of a male | “for you have shaken my heart with the most vivid emotion it can 


with the world’’—she had not acquired that empty polish, nor caught 


that tone of fashionable talk, so full of words and destitute of | miserable! If I was surprised to perceive that no one was at work | 
this evening, and if I stopped to look, it was only to please myself | ner of the Rue de la Chaussee d’Antin. There one of the children 


in forming those hundred trifling conjectures which make the busi- | of darkness and poverty, with a wicker-basket at his back, and an 
For the last two years, | iron crooked stick in his hand, was leaning against the lamp-post 


or a female, or whether the inhabitant of that garret is contented or | feel ere it crumbles to dust !” 


At this moment the count and the physician had reached the cor- 


thoughts and feeling, so much prized in good society. 

During these six years of happiness and transport her moderate 
wishes had never, by any misplaced ambition, wearied the heart of || n€ss of an idle and unoccupied fancy ; 
Eugene, that real treasure of kindness. She had never sighed for a i have ceased to wonder that old men take such pleasure in cultivat- | when De Grandville approached. The count addressed the rag 
costly diamond, or an extravagant dress. She had declined the || ing flowers, and planting trees ; the events of their lives have taught collector : 
twenty times repeated offer of a carriage—and to wait upon the | them to put no trust in human affections ; and, for some little time “De you ever find bank-notes for a thousand franks in your 
balcony for Eugene's arrival, to go with him to the opera, or to ram- || past, I, too, have become old—and, with the like feelings, I would researches '” asked he. 
ble about the environs of Paris in lovely weather—to look for him || 9°t allow myself to become attached to anything but to animals that 
when absent, to bask in the sunshine of his presence, and to begin || cannot reason, to plants and flowers, in fact, to the external world ; 
again to look for his return when he departed—these were the eras | and I only love to gaze upon the surface of things, without exposing 
of her whole life, which, though destitute of events, was full of love. || myself to the disappointment and misery of examining too closely 

Caroline, on this oceasion, arranged the fair damask linen which || The motions of Taglioni are of more consequence to me now than 
was to serve for the repast at which Eugene was expected; she || @y human sentiment. I am tired of a world where I am alone! 
saw that the dessert was in order, and when, with overflowing heart, || Nothing,” added the count, with an expression which made his com- 
she had seen that nothing was wanting that might conduce to his panion shudder, ‘* can agitate or interest me further {” 
comfort, she piaced her infant in its cradle, and stepped out upon the i * But you have children !” 
balcony te look for Eugene's arrival |, “Children !” rejoined he with a bitter accent. “ Yes—my | 

She did not wait long before she discerned the well-known ca- |, daughters are all well married. They love, and are loved by, their 
brielet. Eugene hastened into the saloon, and when the first burst || husbands. They have their household matters to attend to, and the and Rembrandt 
of his Caroline’s and the little fellow’s caresses had subsided, he i son-in-law supplants the father! As to my sons, they are distin- “T have now had some pleasure for my money,” said the count, 
went to the cradle, contemplated the slumber of his daugher, and || guished in the world, and the oldest is even now at the head of the! pointing to the amazed and stupified rag-gatherer. “ As for Caro- 
kissed her smooth brow. Then drawing from his pocket a long slip |, law ; but they have their affairs, their cares, and their inquietudes, | line Crochard,” resumed he, “let her perish by the horrours of hum 
of paper, covered with lines of figures— I and they, too, know how to calculate—at this moment they are | ger and thirst, amid the despairing cries of her perishing children, 

«Caroline, here is a portion for that little beauty.” |, anticiring my fortune.” after recognizing the utter baseness of him for whom she aban 

Madame de Bellefeuille took the acknowledgment of her daugh- ‘* How could this fancy have taken possession of your mind, my | doned me! I would not give a sou to save her from the extremity 
ter's fortune, which was an inscription in the publick funds in \ lord! You, who are so good, so generous, so humane! In truth,| of misery; andI will never see you again, because you have a& 
her name. || were I not myself a living example of that noble and extensive | sisted her‘ | 

Caroline was fair and fresh as a newly-vpened lily ; her tresses Pe | So saying, the count left the motionless physician, and di* 
falling around her neck in thousands of chestnut curls, surrounded « Jt was only for my own pleasure,” energetically responded the | appeared on his way to his solitary and cheerless mansion in the 
her head as if with a dark mass of foliage, and the attempered soft- ! count. ‘“T pay for a sensation, as I would give a pound weight of | Rue St. Lazare. 


** Sometimes, sir.” 

*€ And do you ever restore them *” 

“‘ That’s according to the reward offered for their recovery.” 

* Here, then,” said the count, “is one of them. Take it-—but re 
member the condition on which I give it. Get you to the tavern, 
spend it in drinking, brawling, and rioting ; beat your wife, and out 
rage your friends. That will bring the watch and the surgeon-- 
perhaps the gend’armes, the lawyers, the jailor, and the judge. Mind 
you attend to all I order.” 

To give a true idea of this noctural scene, the painter should po 
sess the crayon of Charlet and Calot, and use the pencils of Tenier’s 


Painting only can express it. 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


———— _ — 


EXCERPTS AND APHORISMS. 





Female education. 


Tue perfection of female education, in this our day, is supposed 
to consist in the acquisition of the greatest possible quantity of such 
accomplishments as may best serve in the purpose of display. It 
js the fashion to play and sing, to speak two or three of the lan- 
guages of Europe, and to dance with grace ; and it 1s the fashion, 
because men of fashion choose their wives from the accomplished 
elass. Marriage is the great end for which girls submit to a 
drudgery that might, if otherwise directed, have sufficed to attain 
the highest honours of learning; this is the mighty recompense by 
which mothers and governesses stimulate indolence and encourage | 
talent. Marriage may, in a twofold sense, be called the end of all | 
this toil; for it 1s not only its object, but its termination. The goal 
once reached, ambition becomes extinct. Acquirements gained by 
painful industry are relinquished as distasteful, or pursued as an oc- 
casional amusement. The dissipations | of the world abundantly 
occupy time ; and that vacancy of the mind and abundance of ac- 
complishments coexist more frequently than is generally suspected, 
js a truth which the husband begins to find gradually dawning on 
his understanding when knowledge comes too late. 


Why supertour men marry inferiour women. 


Men are not flattered by arriving at the heart only through the 
reason. And yet, what homage can be so worthy of both sexes! 
Men—even men of the world—have in one respect something of 
Prior’s Henry in their character. Satisfied with touching the feel- 
ings of woman, and engrossing her affections, they do not desire 
that she should sit in judgment on them—that she should have the 
power to do so. They like to be honoured. If not heroes to their 
valets-de-chambre, to their wives they would be demigods. And it 
is on this principle, probably, that you see so many of the most in- 
tellectual men of the day choosing a simpleton as the mother of 
their children, without even the excuse of having their judgment 
blinded by exceeding personal attractions. In short, my dear, you 
must swim with the tide, or the chances are greatly against your 
reaching the shores of matrimony. 


A word—a look. 


How very few of the motives which influence human actions are 
visible to us ! and how many engagements have been dissolved, how 
many foolish hearts broken, for a word or a look! 

* A something light as air, a look, 
A word unkind, or wrongly taken— 
Oh, love that tempests never shook, 
A breath, a touch like this hath shaken !” 


. First love. 


First love is generally first nonsense, A girl goes into the world 
with /e besoin d’aimer strong upon her, which is naturally gratified 
by the first tolerable man who amuses himself with talking romance 
toher. I always consider that first love in a girl is coeval with a 
taste for Mrs. Radclitie’s things, which expires as svon as she has 
escaped from the namby-pambyism of the teens. 


Autumn. 


Beautiful, melancholy autumn! whose ruddy ripeness whispers 
of decay ; whose richest teints mingle with ‘the sere and yellow 
leaf,” as if the lusty year had toiled through youth and manhood for 
wealth which overflows, just when waning life indicates that the 
power of enjoyment is passing away. 


The woman first loved. 


No man of honour—no gentleman—can commit the crime of tra- 
ducing the woman he has once loved. There is something so 
wretched in a baseness of this kind, that the veriest reptile among 
us would shudder at the possibility of being suspected of it. 


Love and hate, 


Talk not of the intense watchfulness of love for the interests of 
its object, commend me to the vigilance of hate. There is no 
sharpening of the perception like that produced by an intense, insa- 
uabie, unappeasable desire to wound 


Our own actions. 


Were we accountable for all the evil that resulted from our ac- 
tions, even the best of them might be recorded against us as sins, 
and the fallibility of man would be a reproach to the justice of Pro- 
vidence. 

Love a disease. 


Love comes upon a man like a fever; perhaps the air brings it— 
perhaps the water—but I am inclined to think it as involuntary as 
any other disease. 


Beauty and talents. 





What a gifted creature she is! We may contrive to render birth | 
and rank exclusive, but beauty and talents are dreadful democrats. | 

Every woman naturally shrinks from the prospect of her lover's | 
again associating with the object of former, perhaps first, affection. 


Associations. 


Reception of a compliment. | 

There is but one worse reception of a compliment thana calm si- | 

lence, and that is to request its repetition. 
Jealousy. 


At all times confidence and truth are better preventives of jea- 
lousy than concealment. 


Praise to enemies. 


Praise of enemies, like a drum, is loud in proportion to its hol- 
lowness. 


Popularity. 
Nothing can be so unprofitable as hunting after popularity preach- 
ers, except, perhaps, popularity preaching. 
Past loves. 
Past loves are good for nothing but to be forgotten. 
Artificial women. 
Women of the world—the best of them—are artificial. 

















Patroness of literature. | 
Poor Lady Adelaide has worn the willow these five years, and, | 


instead of becoming a saint, has adopted the other alternative pos- || 


sible in such cases—she is a b/ue, and looks upon homan life from 

the heights of philosophy. She is the great refuge of genius in | 
distress, and the great buyer of books which nobody reads. She is 

so charitable to literary unfortunates, that an author whose tragedy | 
was damned—the profits of which were to feed and clothe a sick 

wife and nine small children—has a pension from her at this mo- 

ment; and she bought up the whole edition of an unreadable poem, 

because she heard, by accident, that the writer had a blind mother, 

entirely dependent on him, whom he supported by following the 

profession of a diurnal and hebdomadal hack. Notwithstanding 

these eccentricities, however, Lady Adelaide contrives to make 

herself generally acceptable ; and though the profane may some- 

times call her mad, the esolerics of the mysteries generally consider 

her as one of the first among themselves. 


A luckless author. 


“Ts my memery correct '—was the gentleman now placing the 
musick-book for Lady Adelaide named to me as Lord Edmund 
Gresham?” “ Quite correct. In him you see an indifferent min- 
ister, and an execrable writer of tragedies. He has had the singu- 
lar felicity of producing a tragedy damned so thoroughly, that not a 
single voice was raised in its favour. A palpable plagiarism from 
Sophocles, too; but, in passing through his lordship's mind, it be- 
came tainted with the abominations it met in its progress. If you 
wish to understand, in all its sublimity, the beauty of bathos, read 
the book.” 

Old maids. 


I will not say, according to the wont of young ladies, that I do 
not mean to marry, but I sil/ confess that I do not contemplate the 
passing of my life in single-blessedness with anything like dismay 
The term of *an old maid” is hardly ever pronounced without in- 
tending to express something of odium or ridicule—but I was very 
early made to perceive that happiness is not dependent on any rela- 
tive position, and that a woman may be almost as useful, quite as 
respectable, and not unfrequently happier, unmarried, as if she had 
entered the * holy pale.” 


Infancy. 


It is a fearful, if a delightful thing, to look on the face of a new- 
born infant, and feel that sorrow must mark those innocent linea- 
ments. Wellhas it been sajd, that “ to be born is more awful than 
to die!” 

Habit. 


Men who possess vast wealth, have heen known to prefer the 
dark and dingy houses in which they have ecquired it, to spacious 
mansions in the midst of the finest country in the world. Man is 
altogether a creature of habit. 


Comparison. 


There is nothing in the higher places of the earth to render a ra- 
tional and thinking being covetous of ascending them ; and it is as 
true as trite, that safety is in the vale, not on the summit of the 
mountain. 

Difference between high and low. 

The world pardons its prosperous children, and has courtly names 
for their lapses from rectitude, which are branded with strong stig- 
mas when low men fall. 


Caprice of woman. 
Brightness belongs to the sun—coolness to the air—heat to the 
fire—transparency to the water—and caprice to woman. 
Tact of woman. 
The tact of weman is worth all the boasted superiority of man’s 
reason. 
Contingencies. 
We can but judge of particular contingencies by applying general 
principles. 


Fashion. 

Fashion is very well while one is young and in health, but of what | 
use is it in age and in sickness 

Love. 


The origin of half the first lowes of young hearts 1s ignorance, 
and their death-blow, experience. 


Experience. 


There is no teacher like Experience—no scourge of our faults 
comparable to the lash Time places in the hands of Repentance 


Anger. 
Anger can make the most elegant rulgar 





THE FINE ARTS. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


' gentleness 


We love to look into the studios of our artists, not only to enjoy 
their prosperity, which is more conspicuous than in any former 
time, but to anticipate the improvement which their ambition and 
emulation will evince in the next annual exhibition. The unpa-| 
ralleled receipts of the last, have enabled the council of the National 
Academy to extend the accommodations for their students, and to 
add an additional exhibition-room for the display of the works of 
The president, into 


art which are in preparation for next May 
whose apartments we have been recently admitted, is busily em- 
ployed on a full-length, the size of life, of a young lady at that 
most interesting period of female life, the approach to womanhood ; 
the age of adulescence, when the blossom modestly commences to 
give promise of glorious maturity, and the eye dwelling on the 
freshness of innocence, leads the imagination to holy thoughts of 
saints and angels. This rich and classick design will show, if we 
mistake not, the treasures which president Morse has been accumu- 
lating by years of study, in a manner, and with a force, that will 
call forth the general applause of his countrymen. His intimate | 
associates already know his worth as an artist, a scholar, and a man. 
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| the past. 


' nour connections, fortune 
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SUNDAY EVENING READING. 
a= = = ———— = 


From Three Eras in the Life of Woman. 


MISPLACED AFFECTIONS. 


“ Let me tell you the story of a woman who suffered as severely—was it 
not more severely '—as you have done—one not gifted with half your en- 
dowments, nor intrusted with half yourtalents—and yet capable of feeling, 
in all its extent, the torment of betrayed affection—the story of myself, 
Catharine—and then answer me whether it be not easier to relinquish than 
endure desertion. 

“| was a poor man's daughter, Catharine, and he whom I loved was not 
born to greater worldly advantages than myself. We were lovers in youth 
—yeain childhood. I cannot draw on memory for a thought—an associa- 
tion—defore he was dear to me. We did not exactly, like Jeanie Deans and 
her Reuben Butler, tend our flocks together on the mountain-side, and im- 
bibe the elements of a pure, and, on one side at least, a strong affection, 
with the perfume of the mountain heather. He wasa pupil of my father’s, 
and 1, who was educated, you know, to instruct others, shared with him his 
tasks, and, for | was the senior pupil, though not the senior im years, aided 
him, smoothed down the difficulties of tyroship, and possibly, divested the 
vestibule of learning of some of its terrours 

“He went to college, but part of every vacation was spent at the parson- 
age, and | was there, for | was still too young to commence my foreign la- 
bours; Iremained yet amid the drudgery of domestick hardships. But it 
was something to look to the epochs of happiness which his regular visite 
constituted in my almanack. Something '—it was the sun to animal exis- 
tence, imparting a radiance anda splendour to objects which did not, never 
could, possess them in themselves. 

“ At length time came, the time so dreaded by him, when | was to step 
beyond the limited horizon of my home, and to view the world on a com- 
paratively large scale. Itis a bitter draught, that draught of dependance, 
pecumary dependance, Catharine, on mortal man. To me its ivksomeness 
was softened by the thoughts of Aum, the hope of the future, the dream of 
His letters were constant ; twice a year | saw him at my father's 
house, when 1 sought there to recruit strength of mind and body to en- 
counter the toils by which I repaid my yearly salary! Imagine all that he 
was to me! the single star of hope—of memory, 


‘Il loved is ts 3s 
Tenderly, passionately, madly loved him. 
Sinful it was to love achild of earth 
With such entire devotion as | loved, 
The imaginative passion seemed so pure 
Quiet and calm like duty, hope nor fear 
Disturbed the deep contentment of that love 
He was the sunshine of my soul, and like 
A flower, I lived and flourished in his sight.’ 


“When I wished to be happy, Catharine, and to catch a gleam of sun- 
shine inthe sober twilight of my dull existence, my thoughts naturally few 
to him from whom alone it could shine on me. Amida deluge of those 
daily cares, trials, and sorrows which, in the aggregate, make up a lifetime 
of misery, his love was the ark which bore me above the waters. I en- 
dured the present in uncomplaining, even cheerful patience, for the future— 
the future full of hope was before me. My love for him was unconnected 
with a single doubt, a single fear. He stood before my mental vision as the 
image of truth itself. I loved—I revered him, with toc perfect an esteem 
to dream, for a single instant, that the idol of my worship owed his awful 
beauty to the drapery which my fond imagination had thrown over him 

“ As soon as he had obtained orders, he came toa curacy within an easy 
distance of the house that was my present home. How I rejoiced, when I 
found that he would be within my daily sight; that an hour's walk would 
give us the power of sharing those thousand thoughts and feelings which 
make so much of the happiness of love. Poor short-sighted mortals! how 
little inclined are youth and inexpenence to believe that there may be acurse 
in granted prayers ' 

“ Well, Catharine, to shorten as much as possible a long story, we saw 
each other frequently, in openness and sincerity, for our, my attachment did 
not blush to meet the eye of day. My patrons esteemed me, and they spoke 
jestingly of future patronage for the man of my choice, but so that I shed 
tears of thankfulness, in my solitude, over those promises, for | knew that 
they were spoken in all sincerity. He was an occasional guest at their ta- 
ble, and his own manners seemed to add to their prepossession in his behalf, 
and surely no creature was ever more blessed in quaffing the bitter draught 
of dependance than I at this period! 

“My eyes opened at length. I became senrible that his manner was em- 
barrassed—his professions equivocal, and he began to speak of our union as 
an event that could take place only at a very remote period; he, who had 
dweitso much onthe energy, the industry, the exertions, which should en- 
able him to effect it with love's own rapidity’ Hesaw a thousand obstacles 
which before had escaped him. He sighed over the privations to which, he 
said, a narrow income would subject me, so little able to cope with them ; 
me, who would have endured any suffering, any went, for his sake ' 

“| was not naturally jealous, but I could not always beblind. The eldest 
sister of my pupils was eighteen—pretty, gay, volatile, inclined to flirt, and 
to make a property of every decent-looking individual of the other sex who 
fellin herway. He was not insensible to her attractions, her youth, supe- 
A correspondence was discovered by her parents, 
which served but to confirma jealousy that had already been poignant enough 
to chase the colour from my cheek, and happiness from my heart. Their 
indignation was surely justified by the double treachery. He was forbidden 
the house, and my grie{—for grief it was—was sufficic ntly considered to be 
recognised as a plea for my immediate returnto my home 

“ Alas, Catharine, there was none there to pity or understand me. 1 stood 
as one apart from the rest, who had ao feeling in common with them but the 
instincts of near affinity. A maiden aunt, who had hitherto had but little 
intercourse with us, felt, in her declining years, the need of companionship, 


|, and the universal voice of our household said, that | was the proper person 


to accept her invitation 
** To my aunt's | went—a reserved, placid, lady-like personage, whose first 


! 
address rather chijled my hopes of feeling or of inspiring affection. In her sober 


household everything proceeded with clock-like regularity; every fraction 
of time seemed to have its proper and allotted occupation. Yet there was 
no severity in her manner, its gentle composure indicated @ heart at peace 
with itself, its neighbour, its Ged. But | had not yet arrived at the power of 
appreciating the value of such a state of mind My feelings had so lately 
been stretched on the rack of perpetual excitement—alternating between 
the most passionate love and the most distracting jealousy —that the caim- 
ness of my relative appeared apathy, her air of contentment, selfishness 
How | wronged her, dear Catharine! How incapable | was of comprehend- 
ing the blessings of the peace ‘ which passeth all understanding,’ the peace of 
a christian! 

* By degrees my aunt's excellence stole upon me, not dazziingly and be- 
wilderinely, iike the flash of a meteor, but cheeringly, consoling)y, like the 
light of a balmy morning after a dark night As soon as | understood her, 1 
poured into no unwilling or unsympathizing ear the story of my disappoint- 
ment, my grief. If she checked my repinings, it was with compassionate 
if she opposed my assertions that this world could never hence- 
forth afford me one enjoyment. it was by elevating my thoughts to the higher 
destiny which is assigned to haman beings. by opening to me the sublime 
hopes and consolations of religion In a short time after my visit to my 
aunt’s, I learned that he, the man for whom I had suffered so much, had be- 
come the husband of another! This wes a blow, Catharine—and, as if I 
were doomed to be still more miserable, my aunt, my benefactress, after 
enduring a jong and painful illness, died. The little she had to bequeath—it 
was a mere triffing leeacy—some books, a few jewels—for her income had 
been held by a life tenure—was mine ; but | was compelled to quit, in a few 
short weeks after her interment, a home which had been mine own during 
the most interesting, the most important epoch in my existence—when 
learned to measure the world and its enpoyvments accurately—to form a just 
estimation of the relative value of time and eternity. Months of prayer 
alone sufficed to restore tranquillity of mind 

“In the family of the earl of Edinburgh | passed the three succeeding 
years ; and then, Catharine—a practical infidel to the creed of the eternity 
of first love—I married Mr. Warren; and gave him, heretick that | was, 
more tenderness, more esteem, more veneration, than it had been possible 
for me to bestow on the loverof my youth. No woman was ever more 
blessed in married life than I was ; and it is my conviction of the absolute 
necessity that a highminded woman should re!y on—confide in tmplecitly— 
the mora! dignity of her husband—which assures me, that in a union with 
Sir Greville Cleveland, you would have found only splendid misery: for, 
believe me, the brilliant attainments which captivated you, are little adapted 
to the narrow sphere of domestick life, and would demand the whole range 
of fashionable society as their arena; neither are they satisfactory substi- 
tutes for that integrity which, you know, Sir Greville had jost with peace of 
conscience, or that‘ religion, holy and undefiled,’ which, if he had too much 
good taste to deride it, he disbelieved.” 
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ORIGINAL SONGS, 


1 DO NOT LOVE HIM. 





MUSICK BY CHARLES E. HORN. 


Tis strange my silly heart should beat 
When I behold—I won't say who ; 
I don't know why, whene’er we meet, 
My foolish cheek is crimson, too. 
Heigh-ho! 
I watch his coming with delight, 
With pain I see him rise to go; 
But though I dream of him all night, 
I do not love him—O, dear, no! 
No—no ; 


I do not love him—no—no--no! 


He tells me I am young and fair, 
That such a girl his wife shall be ; 
He begg'd a locket of my hair 
That he might always think of me. 
Heigh-ho ! 
I don't know what I ought to say, 
For men deceive and flatter so ; 
But though I think of him all day, 
I do not love him—O, dear, no! 
No—no ; 
I do not love him—no—no—no ! 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


THE BRIGAND AND THE NUN. 
CHAPTER I. 


Lovey as was that of Eden is the sky that bends over the ter- 
races of Naples, arches the rocky castle of St Elmo, and lends its 
magick colouring to the romantick bay. Beneath its sunny influ- 
ence fair flowers and fairer women spring to early maturity, and 
passionate hearts glow with its pervading warmth; but stern as 
as well as gentle passions are nurtured by its sun, and love, hate, 
revenge and cruelty grow in unison together. 

Gasparoni was a gay and passionate Neapolitan; young, brave 
and ardent, and at sixteen years of age he had the form and feelings 
of aman. Passion shone in the eyes that gleamed beneath their 
black brows ; daring and resolution might be read in the lines pre- 
maturely traced iw the lower portion of his face. He was not 
without accomplishments, for he could troll a barcarole and touch a 
guitar, danced with grace and spirit, and handled a stiletto and 
reined a steed in a manner which proclaimed him a gentleman 


But alas! he was poor, and on his bearing alone rested his claims 


toa noble origin, for he was the offspring of a love on which the | 


priest had never breathed his benison, and he knew neither his 
father nor his mother. At stated times he received small sums of 
money, but they were conveyed to him with such precaution that 
he could not discover the person who sent him his slender remit- 
tances. None of the youth of Naples dared reproach him with his 
birth, for they knew the blood of Gasparoni to be fiery as the lava 
of Vesuvius, and his hand as prompt to crush as to caress 
in his seventeenth year that the young Neapolitan saw and loved 
the beautiful Leonora, the only daughter of a rich old merchant of 
the city. 
heart was capable, and had the happiness of being loved in return. 
The lovers met only by stealth, for Leonora’s father had conceived 
a violent dislike to Gasparoni from his poverty and from the guilt 
of his unknown parents. But Leonora’s kindness compensated 
her lover for every rebuff, and when, awakened by his nightly sere- 
nades, she bent from her window and dropped some flowers as a 
token of her presence and her love, he felt that he lived for her alone. 

One night when Gasparoni repaired as usual to the dwelling of 
his beloved, he suddenly encountered her enraged father, who, in 
tones of the wildest excitement, bade him begone 
plied with equal warmth; a war of words ensued, and, in the 


heighth and frenzy of passion, the young man struck his opponent | 


It was 


He loved her with all the fervour of which his passionate 


i} and die !” 


Gasparoni re- | 


| the last rosy hues of sunset. Among the latter is one distinguished 
| by his lofty air and stature from the rest, and wearing a somewhat 


“richer garb than his companions. His conical hat is decked with 


\| gay ribands, his green velvet jacket is studded with gold buttons, 


and his lower garments are seamed with the richest lace. An 
| ornamented carbine was slung by a band of snowy leather at his 
| back, and a pair of richly mounted pistols glittered in his girdle. 
' Neither was he without the Italian’s bosom friend, a broad stiletto, 


from the robber’s sash. But all this richness of attire contrasted 


i! ; : 
strangely with the worn, haggard, stern and vicious expression of 


the bandit. It was Gasparoni—now twenty years of age. 
« To the health of our captain!” said one of the robbers, raising 
|| a cup tohis lips. “Ah!” added he, after swallowing its contents, 
‘your wine of Sicily tastes none the worse for mantling in a sacra- 
mental chalice. Commend me to our captain, for teaching us the 
true use of the church. Until he came among us we were a poor 
'' set of superstitious devils, who couldn't cut a throat without making 
a vow to the Virgin—but he has changed all that.” 
Gasparoni smiled bitterly 
“ And now, noble captain,” said the spokesman of the gang, “7 
humbly beg you'll tell us what is passing in your scheming brain. 
I know by the knitting of your eyebrows that you are revolving 
some mighty project.”” 


“ Right, Anselmo,” said the bandit leader, rising. ‘ But hist! 


what noise is that ?”’ 
“The vesper bell,’ answered Anselmo 
now, would have had us down upon our knees in a trice.’ 
“ Ay, the vesper bell,”’ repeated Gasparoni, in a melancholy tone 
“Methinks it steals very softly on the ear, calling the erring to 
It is very musick to a weary soul.” 


“Your predecessor, 


penitence and prayer 


“Our captain's turning preacher,’ said a robber 
‘*Hear the end of my sermon,” 
“It were a good deed, methinks, to free 


Report says that the nuns 


his ambiguous smiles 
yon pining beauties from their thraldom 
are lively, ripe, and tempting ; and some of them belong to noble 


families. ‘The lady abbess was a countess when she was of the 
world; she shall wear her coronet and title again; such charms 
were never meant to wither in a convent. What say you, com- 
rades, shall we liberate the nuns '”’ 


By 


midnight the band were on their march, and ere long halted before 


A deafening roar of applause replied in the affirmative 
the asylum doomed so soon to be roused by a rude alarm. Impos- 
ing silence by a gesture, Gasparoni approached the gate of the 
convent and rapped upon the wicket with the hilt of his stiletto 
After waiting for a brief space, the feeble light of a taper glim- 
mered through the bars of a grated aperture, and a trembling voice 
asked what was wanted. 

“We are certain reverend friars, sweeting,”’ answered Gasparoni, 
in a canting tone, ‘come at the order of his holiness to examine 
into the condition of his well-beloved.” 

** Away, rude man !”’ cried the nun. 

“ Nay, you will force me to be rude unlesss you give me admit- 
tance,” said the brigand, in his natural tone. “ Here are thirty stout 
fellows to whom sacrilege is pastime, and whe know how to relieve 
the unfortunate of vows it is troublesome to keep. 
the scriptural injunction, do ye verify the words—‘ knock, and it 


shall be opened.’ You see I am not altogether so graceless as you 


believe me.’ 
But the latter part of his address was breathed to empty air, for 


|| the frightened nun had fled to the interiour of the building to alarm 


the abbess and the sisterhood 

“ To the gate, brigands, with your bludgeons !” shouted Gasparoni 
| His order was obeyed—beneath heavy and repeated blows the wick- 
* Way for your 
“* Dispute my precedence 
The appalled robber stepped back hastily, and Gaspa- 


et gave way. Anselmo would have entered first. 


” 


captain sternly shouted Gasparoni. 
| roni was the first to step within the hallowed precincts. 
Several doors in the body of the building were successively 
forced, and the armed heels of the brigands rang along the stone- 
| paved corridors, as, headed by their captain, they strode onward to 
The nuns had assembled in the chapel and were now 
cowering within the precincts of the altar. The lady abbess alone 
| was self-possessed and dignified. She was a woman of middle age, 
of a lofty stature, and possessing some claims to the epithet of 


| their crime. 


to the earth. An instant after, the lovely Leonora, pale and with |) beautiful, though her countenance was somewhat worn and furrowed. 


disordered tresses, rushed from the house. 
* You have slain him!” she cried. 
“Tis true!” answered Gasparoni, still gasping with passion ; 

“he was insolent and I have chastised him.” 
** Begone!” exclaimed the excited girl. 


never clasp mine in love, amity, or marriage !"’ 
** Leonora, hear me !"" 
*T swear it. Begone!” 
* You will think better of this !” 
“ Never!” 
With a glance of scorn and indignation, 


pression; then he bowed low with mock respect and gravity, and 
quitted the scene of his quarrel with a hasty step. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Daylight is dying along the stern heights of the Abruzzi. Sur- 


rounded by impending crags, and clustering in disarray, a bandit | 


group are carousing noisily together, and toasting the departing god 
of day in overfiow ing cups of fiery wine. A portion of the wild 


company sit in the dark shadow of the rocks, while others bask in | 


i} 
| 
i} 
' 
! 


' 
{ 
|, of God, and I shall pronounce His curse, which, new hangs suspend- 
|| ed over yon, if you do not instantly retire, nor farther molest those || 


{| devoted to His service.” 


she waved him off. 
Gasparoni stood one moment looking at her with a demuniack ex- | 


i| 


| rour. 


} along the vaulted roof, and died away like distant thunder. 


Commanding his band to halt on the thresholdof the chapel, Gas- 
paroni doffed his hat, walked with a firm step up the central aisle, 


‘ and halted at the railing of the altar, on the lowest step of which 


' the abbess stood 
“ Monster, begone! | 


The hand that has been raised against my father’s person shall 


There was something in her bearing that awed 
; even the lawless brigand. Sensible of the feeling she inspired, and 
| determined to profit by it, the lady addressed the mtruder. 


* Ay, pause,” she said, ‘‘ well may you, for you are in the house 


“Dear lady, I came to do you a service,” answered Gasparoni, 


} 


recovering his bitterness and self-possession. ‘“*’Tis really a pity || 
i such a bevy of beauties should die in a convent 


I cannot answer 
| for you, madam, for you are past the hey-day of your youth ; but for 


|| these sweet girls, f believe they’re ready to quit your roof without 


compulsion.” 


“ Hear him!” cried the abbess, lifting up her hands in holy hor- 
‘“‘ Hear the unhallowed infidel.” She gave a private signal, 


| which was understood and answered as she wished. ‘The notes of 
the organ suddenly broke upon the midnight air, the echees rolled 
Then 





replied Gasparoni, with one of | 


I have obeyed | 





|| rose the sweet, wailing voices of the nuns, clustering around their 
altar, and chanting to their Maker—Sanctum et terribile nomen ejus, 
| Initium sapientia timor domini. Then the voices ceased and 
all was mute. Perhaps even the brigand chief would have fled the 
holy spot, appalled and chilled, had he not seen arnong the shrinking 
| nuns, a lovely, a well-known face—it was Leonora’s. He sprang 
| over the fretted barrier, and seized his victim. She shrieked with 
pious horrour as his burning lips pressed those she had vowed to pv. 


| which reposed in a silver sheath, with its ivory handle protruding || rity and prayer. 


|| “*Each to his nun !” shouted Gasparoni, lifting the fainting»gir| 
| from her feet—* and let those who are covetous bear off the crucj- 
| fix and plate. Away! before the morning comes to tell the tale.” 
His orders were obeyed with all the promptness of inclination, 
Some tore the loveliest nuns from the pillars to which they clung 
| convulsively, while others seized the gold and silver vessels of the 
chapel. One gigantick robber wrenched the golden cross from its 
| pedestal, and bore it off in triumph. Long before the daylight dawn- 
ed, the sacrilegious band had secured its retreat ; still breaking the 
solemn silence of the early hour, the mighty bell of the convent 
was heard tolling forth a dolorous alarm. 


CHAPTER II?. 
|| As the weary robbers reached their mountain fastness, the clear 
| rays of broad daylight bathed the heights of the Abruzai. Fatiyued 
|, with toil they flung themselves upon the ground to sleep, regardless 
of their victims, who, half-dead with terrour, awaited the conclusion 
| of their unfortunate adventure. The captain, alone, refused to sleep, 
|| but seated on an isolated crag, watched over the inanimate form of 
|| Leonora. At length sensation revisited the wretched girl. She 
|| arose from her recumbent posture, opened her eyes, and then closed 
them again with a heavy sigh. 

“ Where am I?’ she murmured faintly. 

‘In the arms of a lover,’’ answered Gasparoni. 
|| 4 J am the bride of heaven!” shrieked the horrour-stricken nun. 

“ Do I louk like a celestial bridegroom !”’ asked the robber, bit- 
terly. ‘‘No! I am of the earth—earthly. 
reform me—you can make me happy.” 


“* Away ! your hands are stained with blood.”’ 


But, Leonora, you ean 


“ Penitence shall make them white as snow, or gold shall pur. 
chase absolution of the pope himself—only be mine.” 
“My vow! 
“ Ay—vows do very well for the uninitiated, but not for us who 
| know the world. 
|| reign, but he turns traitor when interest commands him. The sove- 
reign swears to protect the people, but, notwithstanding this, he 
| betrays the people. Why should the vows of a nun be more bind- 


| . 
|| ing than those of prinee or noble ! 


The noble takes a vow of allegiance to his sove- 


| « Gasparoni, I abhor you! Sooner than submit to your sacrile- 
gious embraces, I will dash this frail person from the eminence on 

| which I stand, and roll a mangled corse, before your eyes, to the 

| foot of the mountain. Sooner—” 

| More she would have said, but from their very feet there broke 

the wail of a solitary trumpet. In a moment the crags were 


bristling with bayonets, and emerging from concealment the arms 


of cuirassiers and light infantry glistened in the rising sun. 

| ‘Saved! saved!’ cried Leonora; “ saved from worse than 
death. The bell has been heard—our prayers have been heard— 
|| and the Lord hath saved his servants !” 


“ Too late they come !” 


| 


cried the robber, struggling to bear away 
the almost frantick girl. There is yet time for retreat.” 

“Quick! quick! for the love of heaven, gentlemen!” shrieked 
the nun. 

** Too late !" repeated Gasparoni. ‘“* Away!" And he succeed- 
ed in forcing her from the reck to which she clung. 

“A hundred ducats to the man who puts a ball through the heart 
of Gasparoni!"’ cried a dismounted colonel of dragoons, rushing up 
the rocky steep. A carbineer sprang upon a rock, levelled his 
piece, and fired. Santa Maria! the bullet pierced the heart of Leo- 
nora, and mortally wounded the brigand chieftain. No sooner had 
the wretched girl sunk at his feet, than the robber uttered a deep 
groan. For an instant he seemed crushed, and then all his energy 
returaed. Though the blood was pouring freely from his weund, 
he cocked his gun, aimed at the unlucky carbineer, and fired. The 
|, soldier sprang into the air, and feli headlong from the pricipice, on 

the verge of which he had been standing. 

The fight was over. The brigands were all slain, captured, or put 

/ to flight. On one side of Leonora’s body kneeled the lady abbess, 

on the other Gasparoni, drawing his breath with difficulty, and mo- 
| mentarily expecting to breathe his last. 
| “Requiescat in pace!’ cried the abbess. “ She was the lawful 
| daughter of the man to whom I surrendered my honour in my early 
days. Her mother wiled away my betrayer from me, therefore I had 
{a natural right to hate her; but I loved her—I loved Leonora Car 
riale as.if she had. been my child.” 

Here the dying brigand groaned heavily. “Open his vest,” said 
the abbess, compassionating even the fallen sinner. “Give bim 
air, it may revive him.” 

Some of the soldiers bared the breast of the rebber, from which 
| the life-bloed was fast flowing. 

“ Mother of God, what doI see !"” cried the abbess. “‘ That cros# 

| indelibly imprinted in the flesh, that in after years I might recog 
nize the child of my shame. My son! ny son! from what horrovt 
has not this death freed you. She whom you pursued with you 

| fatal love—Leonora—was your sister.” 

|, The dying man bowed his head upon his breast. “Sister! mr 
ther!” were the words he feebly uttered. They were his las 

Gasparoni, the brigand, has gone to his account. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND 





LL 
ORIGINAL DOMESTICK CORRES PONDENCE. 


— 


them had been led to the wish of getting an education by measuring 
their intellectual power with others and finding their strength ; but, 
above all other causes, was the patience of labour, which belongs 
more to maturity of mind and body, than to the green and growing 
days of mere boys. On leaving college many of the students had 
literally to seek their fortunes. While here, with a map of the 
world before them, it was a c t to dwell upon the | 
western wilds, and calculate the chances of the growth of particu- || 
lar places for years to come. In a short time their speculations in | 
imagination were changed by practical efforts to prosperous reali- 
ties. This "enterprising spirit has secured te many of them dis- | 
tinction in the learned professions, and in political and civil life. | 
The discipline of the college was of the right kind to encourage l 
this independent feeling ; obedience to laws and performance of 
duty were alone required ; the only methods te produce conformity 
of sentiment were argument and persuasion. If laxity is an evil 
in our colleges, too much government is a greater one. The mind 
should be enlightened, but never drilled toa common manual. K. 








FAMILIAR RAMBLING EPISTLES. 
ADDRESSED TO PROFESSOR JOHN W. FRANCIS, M.D. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 





My pear sin—After several years absence, Iam now at Han- 
over, in the state of New-Hampshire, the site of my alma mater, 
Dartmouth College, which I am happy to find in a flourishing con- | 
dition. This college was founded before the revolution, for the in- | 
stroction of Indian and English youth in the higher branches of 
human learning, for the diffusion of the gospel, particularly among | 
the savages. A pious divine began the work at Stockbridge, Mas- | 
sachusetts; Doctor Wherlack there instructed Indian youth for some 
time, and then removed to the banks of the Connecticut, in New- 
Hampshire. A pious Scotchman had furnished him with means 
to make the experiment of educating the Indians. He found them 
tractable, and capable of receiving instruction. In fact, it isa rare 
thing to find a stupid Indian. Several of the pupils under Doctor 
Wherlack’s care made great progress in learning, and for a while | 
seemed to promise to become bright and shining lights in the THE WORKS OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
church; but it was all in vain, they soon sunk into savage habits, 
and lust all love of letters. Ifthese youths returned to their tribes, nw nin eal. i 
they were viewed with envy, perhaps, by some, but more generally 
with contempt, for having lost the hunter and the warnour in the art 
of reading “the speaking leaf... The unsophisticated Indian 
would not listen to the teachers of religion of their own tribes, for, 
while they viewed the white missionaries with respect, and not 
unfrequently with love and veneration, they would not listen a 
moment toone of their own people. To obtain information on this 
point I once put the question to your old Indian friend, Rep Jacker. 
His answer contained his usual shrewdness: “ The missionary,” 
said he, “the Indians believe to be sincere, and talk of the re- 
ligion of their fathers ; but they consider one of their own tribes, 
if he becomes a preacher, an impostor to his religion; that he has 
been moulded by foreign hands, and has sunk the dignified elo- | 
quence of the woods for the theatrical flourishes of deception.” 
In the society of the white man the Indian is never at home ; he 
hates the restraints of civilization. Our pious ancestors, rest their 
souls in heaven, began the wrong way to subdue the aborigines of 
thiscountry. They should have shown them how to cultivate the soil, | 
taught them habits of industry, and the comforts of abundant pro- 
visions and warm cabins, and left the na 
religion to a time when their prejudices sh ave, become 
learned, and their minds elevated to comprehend the Sipplicity and! 
beauty of the religion of the gospel. Our forefathers were sincere 
in the wish to save their souls, and if they did not succeed in making 
them good Christians, have not their exertions, under the pro- 
vidence of God, who winks at the sins of ignorance and com- 
pessionate and mistaken zeal, been a shield between us and the 
nghteous retributions of savage vengeance, which have hung like a 
cloud over the heads of our country men in every age of their history. 
If the Indian is seen only through the medium of his filthy habits» 
and terrifick vengeance, he is, indeed, a worthless being, and has 
uo more right to the soil than a beast of prey. This was the way a 
great portion of the colonists viewed them; and they hunted them 
down to death with no more emotion than they felt for the ravenous | 
wolf that was expiring under the ball of the hunter. All the | 
epithets that their pious lips dared utter—‘‘ Blood-thirsty sa- | 
vages”—“ Infernal savages’—*‘ Imps of hell,” etc.. etc., were 
lavished on them. This was only leoking on one side of their 
character. View the other. As patriots, who ever loved their 
country more’ As warriours, who ever fought more bravely for it ? 
Do they not regard personal rights and personal property among | 
themselves more than civilized man? Was there ever an Indian 
who stole a beaver-skin from his father or brother? Does he not | 
love his children as well as the white man! Has he not as much 
veneration for the shades of his ancestors as we have! Was he | 
ever known to sell the cemetery in which their ashes repose for a | patty taken from the examplary novels of Cervantes, I presume it 
price! but we have seen such things; graveyards sold, and the | to be familiar with most of that intellectual claes who form the rea- 
ashes of the dead threwn into the sea; while avarice concealed the | ders of this periodical, the briefest outline is therefore all that is 
gold which purchased them; while, under the garb of hypecrisy, | required. 
chanting the talismanick words—‘ publick good, sense of justice, Margarita, a young Spanish heiress of great wealth and beauty, | 
religious duty,” and such cant. It was to be hoped, that as man || desires to marry some respectable man in order that she may indulge, 
grew wiser and the world talked so much about philanthropy, the | with more show of decency, her vicieus inclinations for intrigue, 
Indians would find more justice in our country. But who does not | and to this end she commissions Altea, her confidante and humble 
mourn to think that it is not so? In former days, whatever in- friend, to select her a husband who will be either so silly as not to | 
jury was done to the Indians arose mostly from the errours of judg- || notice her cond»<t, or so base as to connive at his own disgrace. 
ment, but now from the crime of premeditated oppression. I do | Altea has a brother, whom she describes as follows : | 
— that the statcomen would have done better with the In-| “ Lady—to that end, with search and wit and labour, i 
‘ans, if the fanaticks had not irritated them by their indiscreet | - ripe ply age Seiiieeasiee _ i 
— The doctrine of giving liberal education to the Decidier and 0 qeatiemen. - i] 

‘ans is discarded. It is said that you may now and then see an i 
Indian on this college plain, just issued from Moore's school. It is | He will not quarrel with a dog that bites him, } 
nght that the trustees should have the donation, but it is a folly to | —— —— pac te ta ae i 
“tive any longer for the high purposes the founders had in view | If honour lie in eating, he’s nght honourable.” I 
when they began their labours. 

| 








ORIGINAL DRAMATICK COMMENTARIES. 








“RULE A WIFE AND HAVE A WIFE.” 


* By various means we study still to please, 
With labour strive what once we did with ease, 
Old Fietcher’s taithfu! scenes we now revive, 
Whose wit and humour shall immortal live.” 





Tne comedy of * Rule a Wife and have a Wife,” was the sole 
production of John Fletcher, and was first produced the nineteenth | 
| of October, 1624. It was the last star in the brilliant galaxy of his 
| works, and certainly does nut yield the palm for dramatiek con- 
| struction and comick effeet either to any of his own writings or to 
| those of any other dramatist, ancient or modern. In proof of this, 
although the main plot be in itself more fitted to the bruad license 
of the merry monarch’s event than to the refinement of the present 
era, this admirable comedy retains its place upon the stage in Ame- 
| rica as well as in England, and is frequently received by a Boston 
Henry Weber, in 


audience with an applause equal to its merits. 
his remarks upon it, observes—* It is difficult to speak in terms of | 
appropriate praise of this comedy; the mock simplicity of Leon, 
and his return to his usual vigour when in possession of Margarita, 
create a truly dramatical surprise, and have every merit in point of 
language and expression which could be desired. The second plot || 
forms an admirable contrast to the reformation of Margarita, and the 
characters of the Copper Captain and Estefania are immitably con- 
ceived and well supported throughout. Little can be objected to the | 
morality of the play. The reformation of Margarita, in consequence 
of the manly nobleness of Leon's conduct, and the exposure of the | 
| duke, are calculated to arouse our best feelings and give better and | 
more practical instructions than the most glittering theoretical max- 
ims of the modern stage.” 

I have chosen this play as the subject of the present commentary, | 


Which I presume to offer to the readers of the Mirror, being per- | 
sonally aware that a strong prejudice exists against it in this city, 

which has nearly banished it from the stage, and, as I hope to prove | 
such a prejudice unfounded, I have selected the above extract from 
Weber, to demonstrate that the reviewers of Beaumont and Fletcher 

held the same opinion with myself. If we contrast the general ten- 

dency of our author's plays with those of Congreve, Dryden and | 
Vauburgh, or even with many of Coleman or Mrs. Centlivre of a i 
later date, if we weigh the evil produced by the false sentimenta- || 
lities, the seductive vices aud the amiable frailties of the latter | 
against the occasional coarsenesses of the elder dramatists, we shall ' 
have no difficulty in deciding on whieh side the preponderance of |} 
mischief and immorality would take place. I presume the plet of | 


| 








. , . al * . 


The first interview between Leon and the young, wanton beaaty, 
I 1s now about forty years since old Judge R. T. Paine called | is managed with excellent skill; and, still farther te impose upon the 
this “the burnt woods’ college ;” but if the cynick could now look || audience, he is made to preserve the same loutish demeanor in ano- | 
wt the catalogue of the alumni, with his shrewdness and honesty, | ther with Juan de Castro and Cacafoga, a capital sketch of a cow- 
he would see and avow that no catalogue of any college, in any | ardly bully. The third act opens the plot, and the first outbreak of | 
Country, cuuld show a greater proportion of men of enterprise and | the husband's actual character is electrick ; as if by a magical change, 
he than that of Dartmouth. There have been numerous causes | the idiot is transformed into the noble, manly, resolute soldier. It 
operating to produce this ; in the first place, the students in general || were well if all husbands used language as true and as diguified 
were more advanced in years when they entered college, then in it as this : 





{| 
| 


| many other institutions in or near populous cities; and most of | 


|} man. 


| this comedy, copied as it has been by Kirkman and many others and || , 


THE FINE ARTS. 


Ne'er look so stern upon me; | am your fuspanp! 

But what are husbands! read the new world's wonders, 
Such husbands as this monstrous world produces, 

And you will scarce find such deformities ; 

They're shadows to conceal your venial virtues, 

Sails to your mills, that grind with all occasions, 

Balls that lie by you, to wash out your stains, 

And bills nailed up with screws before your stories 

To rent out infamy.” 


But if the interest of the reader begins to awaken in this scene 
for Leon, it arises toa height of admiration and pleasure from 
the manner in which he confronts the Duke of Medina and other 
court lords invited te his wife's house, purposely to dishonour her 
and stigmatise him. The dialogue is so exquisite, that extracts 
but mar the beauty of the whole; the infamous courtiers sink 
ashamed back to nothingness, and one pays this involuntary tribute 
to real honour : 





“ Is this the fellow 
That had the patience to become a fool, 
A flirted fool, and on a sudden break, 
(Asif he'd show a wonderto the world,) 
Both into bravery and fortune too 
I much admire the man—! am astonished '” 


A finer opportunity for the actor, or a nobler specimen of manly 
honour, was never drawn than is portrayed in Leon—to his evil- 
disposed wife, all dignity and calm decision— 


“I stand upon the ground of mime own honour, 
And will maintain it. You shall know me now 
To be an understanding, feeling man ; 

I cast my cloud off, and appear myself! 

The master of this little piece of mischief 

I am more tender of your honour, lady, 

Than you of mine. You took me fora shadow— 
You took me to gloss over your discredit — 
But | will put a spell about your feet ; 

They shall not wander but where I give way 


” 


And to his dishonourable guests, proud, unyielding and manly— 
“ He that dares strike against a husband's honour, 
The husband's curse stick to him! 
His wife be fair and young, bul most dishonest 
Let her lie by bie like a flattering ruin, 
And at one instant kill both name and honour ' 
Let him be lost, ho eye lo weep his end, 
Nor find no earth that's base enough to bury him '” 


Ard this is the language—these the sentiments repudiated as in- 
May | not repeat, the plays of Beaumont and 
To 


attempt a close criticism of all that follows, would be a work too 


correct and false! 
Fletcher need only to be known to be more justly appreciated 
lengthy. Suffice it, that our author having made vice detestable, 
and virtue glorious, reforms Margarita, to show how different she 
would appear invested with truth and purity. Having essayed every 
scheme that woman's wit or spite can suggest to shake his firm- 
ness, admiration conquers herself, and, although rather sceptical 


readers might disbelieve in the suddenness of her conversion, yet 


all must admire the exquisite language in which our auther words it. 


She speaks to the Duke of Media 


* Could not your own discretion tell you, sir, 
When | was marned 1 was none of yours! 
Your eyes were then commanded to look off me, 
Your heart to reverence the holy bond 
Mark me but this, and then, str, be most misera 
*Tis sacrilege to violate a wedlock ; 
You rod two temples—make yourself twice guiity. 
You ruin hers and spot her noble hasband's.” 


le 


The under-plot, or rather the second, for it is scarcely inferiour 
to the first in construction and management, is the well-known 
story of Estefania and the Copper Captain, taken almost literally 


from Cervantes. Witty and beautiful as Estefania is drawn, she 


| attracts ne interest, so much it is the peculiar province of Fletcher 


to “show scorn her iron image,” and make that image revolting. 
The Copper Captain, Michael Perez, is well carried out—desirous 
of cheating, yet falling himself the gullible fool of a cunning wo- 
His inferiour charaeter, together with the subaltern ones of 
Juan, Alonzo, etc., form excellent foils to Leon, and show the pure 
gem in all its sterling lustre. I conelude these remarks on this 
exquisite production with a few lines spoken by Leon, fit to be en- 
graved on every woman's heart : 


“Oh' what a jewel! is a woman excellent, 
A wise, a Vtuous, and a noble woman ' 
When we meet such, we bear our stamps on both sides, 
And through the world we hold our current virtues ; 
Alone, we're single medals—only faces— 

And wear our fortunes oot in useless shadows 





EXTRACTS FROM WORKS IN THE PRESS, 





A BANQUET IN HENRY THE THIRD'S TIME. 
Mr. Arvswortn has given us an insight into the courtly revels 
of the sixteenth century, when the royal libertine, Henry the Third, 
held high festival within the walls of the Louvre. 





Tue repast was Berini’s triumph. In conception, in execution, it 
was perfect. The eye of the gormand Marquis de Villequier glis- 
tened, as he gazed upon the dainty fare. Konsard insinuated that 
with such ragouts before him, it was easy to understand how Vitel- 
lius and Heliogabelus exhausted an empire ; a remark, which, luckily 
for the poet, did not reach the ears of the king Henri, in fact, was 
too much engrossed by Esclairmonde, to attend to the pleasantries 
of his guests. Se soon as his majesty and the demoiselie, whom he 
honoured with his smiles, were served, the monarch graciously ex- 
pressed his pleasure that the company, whom etiquette had hitherto 
kept upon their feet, should be seated 

The carouse now began in earnest. The guests were few in 
number, consisting merely of some half dozen of Henri's favourites, 
the dames of honour of Marguerite de Valois, one or two of Cathe- 
rine’s prettiest attendants, the Abbe de Brantéme, and, as we have 
just hinted, the poet Ronsard. The latter, who was by no means 
indifferent to good cheer, as his gout testified, was transported into 
a seventh heaven of delight, with a ragout of ortolans, with which 
the considerate abbé had loaded his plate. Villequier had fallen to 
with equal industry and zeal. Esclairmonde was placed at his ma- 
jesty's right hand. On his left, two seats remained unoccupied. 

Meanwhile, the feast proceeded. Henri continued unremitting 
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in his attentions to Esclairmonde, who, though she could not be “Gramercy,” said Henri, as Chicot came to a pause—-more, it 
prevailed upon, by all his importunities, to partake of the banquet, would appear, from want of breath, than from lack of material for 
maintained an exteriour of perfect calmness and composure. He, the continuance of his struins—* thou hast fairly earned thy hippo- 
who had looked deeper, would perchance have perceived, that be-| cras, were it only for the justice rendered to the lovely Esclair- 
neath that mask of smiles was hidden acute suffering, if not a break- | monde, who, as thou truly sayest, outshines all. But, by our lady, 
ing heart. The demoiselle was, however, an object of envy to the messeigneurs, we must not neglect the service of Bacchus for that 
other dames of the party, who attributed her indifference to the mon- of Apollo. Samson, thy choicest Cyprus--a health !” 

arch's gallant regard to mere coquetry. Every glass was raised—every eye bent upon the king 

By my faith, Monsieur le Vicomte,”’ said the gay Torigni to “To her,” continued Henri, draining his goblet, ‘* who in her 
Joyeuse, who was placed on her right hand, “the Demoiselle Es- own person combines all the perfections of her sex--la belle 
clairmonde is a finished coquette. Her coyness is the most natu-| Esclairmonde !” 
rally assumed I ever beheld in the most practised of our sex. Where “La belle Esclairmonde!” echoed each guest, enthusiastically 
she can have acquired such arts I cannot imagine. But some peo- | clashing his glass against that of his neighbour. 

»le are born with a genius for their vocation—and conquest is hers, Amidst the confusion incident to this ceremony, Crichton en- 
pate She would have the king believe she has a perfect horrour tered the room. For an instant his gaze rested upon that of the 
of his freedoms. I need not tell you that I have had some experi- demoiselle ; and, momentary as was that glance, a world of sad and 
ence in the art of entanglement, and I declare, upon my reputation, | passionate emotion was conv eyed to the hearts of both. He then 
I could not have played the part better myself.” took the seat which had been reserved for him, by the side of Mar- 

“T am quite sure of it,” repliéd Joyeuse, “because I think h's gueritede Valois. Conversation in the meantime proceeded. 
majesty’s attentions are not so perfectly to her taste as you might ‘| would fain enquire from your majesty,” said Brantome, im a 
conceive they would be tu yours. Her thgvghts, I suspect, are wan- tone which showed that the Cyprus he had quaffed had not been 
dering upon Crichton.” without its effect upon his brain, “ what are the precise notions 

“ Poh!” rejoined La Torigni, “no such thing. She is not such | which you entertain reepecting beauty. For with a due appre- 
a simpleton. Why should her love for Crichton prevent her bestow- ciation of diaphonous orbs and hyacinthine tresses, I cannot en- 
ing an occasional smile elsewhere! He is not a mirror of constancy, | tirely'’--and bere the abbé cast a look, inebriate as that of Septi- 
whatever he may be of chivalry; nor wholly insensible, as you mius on Acme, upon Marguerite de Valois—-* I cannot, I say, ad- 
know, to the supreme attractions of our royal mistress. The thing mit their supremacy over eyes black as night, and locks dark as the 
is quite natural.” raven’s wing. Both styles have merit, nodoubt: but surely your 

* Your reasoning is perfectly convincing, demoiselle.”” majesty cannot be aware of the ‘thirty requisites,’ or you would 

“ The Chevalier Crichton is very well in his way; but a king, never have assigned the palm of beauty to a blonde.” 
you know—” | * Thou art a heretick, cousin,” replied Henri, laughing; but we 
" Ts irresistible. You have found it so, demoiselle?” || plead ignorance as to thy ‘thirty requisites.’ Let us hear them— 

“You are impertinent, Monsieur le Vicomte.” | we shall then see how far our own opinions correspond with thine.” 

**A la bonne heure. You have prodigious fine eyes, demoiselle | «7 had them from a fair donna of Toledo,” replied Brantéme,“ a 
Italy boasts the darkest eyes in the world—Florence the darkest | city where there are many gracious dames; and though I have 
eyes of Italy, and the lovely Torigni the darkest eyes of Florence. I | never, except in one instance,” added he, again glancing at Mar- 
pledge them in a bumper of Cyprus.” |, guerite-—“‘ met with acombined assemblage of such excellencies, 

“Your France is a nation of courtiers,” rejoined La Torigni,| yet I may fairly enough assert that I have encountered them all in 
laughing, ‘and the Vicomte de Joyeuse the most finished courtier | detail.” 
in France. I return your pledge, monseigneur. After all,” con-|| ‘* Thy requisites, cousin !” said Henri, impatiently. 
tinued the lively Florentine, in a tone half jest, half earnest, “I|| ‘‘ Your majesty will excuse my rhymes,” replied the abbé, with 
should not object to be in Esclairmonde’s situation.” becoming modesty. “I am no poet, like Monsieur de Ronsard. 

“Indeed !” replied Chicot, who happened to overhear this latter | Thus then run-- 
exclamation—*“ stranger things have come to pass.” | 

“ At this moment Marguerite de Valois entered the room. Some 
slight ceremony was observed at herappearance ; but the fair queen 
took her place at Henri’s left hand without attracting his notice. 

“ Your majesty suffers from some sudden indisposition,”’ observ- 
ed Brantéme, in a tone of sympathy, remarking the haggard looks of 
the queen. 

“ No. no,” returned Marguerite, “I am well—perfectly well ” 

“T may not discredit your assertion, madame,” returned Bran- | 
téme ; * but pardon me if I venture to assert that your looks agree | 
not with your words.” 

« Will your highness aliow me to recommend this coulis a la car- | 
dinal to your attention,” said Villequier. ‘ Ronsard pronounces it 
thoroughly catholick—you would not do well—and I were a heretick 
to doubt it. Suffer me, madame—” 

Marguerite declined the tempting offer of the marquis, and suffer- 
ed her eyes to stray over the company. Crichton was not among 
the number. 

* Thank heaven, he is not here!" exclaimed the queen, giving | 
involuntary utterance to her thoughts, and sighing deeply, as if some | 
heavy oppression had been removed from her bosom. 

** Who is not here?” asked Henri, turning quickly round. 

Chicot stepped suddenly forward | 

** Methinks,” said he, familiarly placing his hand upon the king's 
shoulder; ‘“ methinks, notre oncie, you are in need of some excite- 
ment ; you lack somewhat to give a fillip to your spirits, a spice to 
your wine; what can we direct you to! Shall it bea song! I have 
a rare charivari on a madame the Duchess D'Usez’s third espousals ; 
a Pantagruclian legend on Pope Joan's confinement before the con- || 
clave ; or a ditty on the devil's exploit at Pope Feagueland, at your 
service. Or if you like not this, shall I bid my gossip, Siblot, smack 
the rosy lips of all the covest dames at table, beginning with the || 

Jemoiselle Torigni, and afterwards cut a lavolt i} 
> the blithe cosleumalaunat of Saunas? Oeite oe necer | Voice sounded hollowly in his ear 
2 .? | **T have watched your glances, Crichton. In your kindling eyes 
possess you, will it please you to command Maitre Samson to . : ; 


I read your thoughts. Your minio who ’ 2 
bring forth that quaint drinking-cup, the merry devices and playful | ~ pt ae delions <a fo eee actly m Seasl's ponee 
grotesques whereof, are wont to excite so much amusement, and |, By GSeint Audleow T know mot that 
such mirthful exclamations from our dames of honour ; and which | a ; ’ ‘ 
cup, moreover, is so much to the fancy of ou av Pe , . or 

Py y he fancy ur grave and discreet ** Your word binds you,” said the queen, smiling bitterly 


ossip, Pierre de Bourdeille ? on a ; 
8 : Ps : ‘ ” “ True—true,” returned Crichton, relapsing into his former 
“Cousin pf Brantéme,” said Henry, “ our jester libels you gloom = 


* Nay,” replied Brantéme, laughing—* I care not to own that * Renounce her-~end I save her.” contineed Mare 

the goblet of which the knave speaks, has afforded me amusement, ‘ By iene a oe de Sod ac ol 4 seg 
though I must, on the score of propriety, venture to oppose its in- “No tee scoets ghd ll de it |. I . il = oe “Has I 
troduction upon the present occasion.”” oath” , Pe ie ee ee we ee 
__ “ Propriety !" echoed Chicot, derisively ; *‘ propriety sounds well At this moment a low sigh reached his ear. The sound was the 
in the lips of the Abbé de Brantéme—ha, ha—which of the three | sme as that which had warned him of the peril he had incurred 
shall it be, gossip—the song, the kiss, or the cup! 

“A song,” returned Henri, “and see that thy strains lack not 
spice, gossip, or look for no hippocras from the hands of Samson 
as thy meed.”’ 

“Spice !"" repeated Chicot, with a droll grimace ; ‘ my strains 
shall smack of pimento itself.“ And assuming the air of an impro- | 
visatore, the jester delivered himself as follows : 


, 


’ 


, 


THE THIRTY REQUISITES.* 


Thirty points of perfection each judge understands, 

The standard of feminine beauty demands, 

Three white :—and, without further prelude, we know, 

That the skin, hands, and teeth should be pearly as snow, 

Three black ;—and our standard departure forbids 

| From dark eyes, darksome tresses, and darkly-fringed lids, 

Three red :—and the lover of comeliness seeks 

For the hue of the rose in the lips, nails, and cheeks. 

Three long —and of this you, no doubt, are aware! 

Long the body should be, long the hands, long the hair. 

Three short :—and herein nicest beauty appears— 

Feet short as a fairy’s, short teeth, and short ears. 

Three large :—and remember this rule, as to size, 

Embraces the shoulders, the forehead, the eyes. 

Three narrow :—a maxim to every man’s taste— 

| Circumference small in mouth, ancle, and waist 

} Three round :—and in this I see infinite charms--- 
Rounded fulness apparent in leg, hip, and arms. 

Three fine :—and can aught the enchantment eclipse, 

Of fine tapering fingers, fine tresses, fine lips’ 

Three sma)! :—and my thirty essentials are told--- 

Smal) head, nose, and bosom compact in its mould 

} Now the dame who comprises attractions like these, 

| Will need not the cestus of Venus to please 

| While he who has met with an union so rare, 

Has had better luck than has fall’n to my share. 


| 








Brantéme’s song was exceedingly well received, inasmuch as it 
enabled the gallants to offer various compliments, direct and in- 
direct, to the fascinations of their fair companions. Neither did 
Henri fail to take advantage of the plea it afforded him, of scru- 
tinizing, with libertine gaze, the charms of Esclairmonde, as the 
individual features of beauty passed before the abbe. 

Crichton looked sternly on. His blood boiled within his veins, 
|) and we know not to what extremities his indignation might have 
carried him, had not Esclairmonde’s imploring looks restrained him. 


exclaimed Crichton, 


could not be mistaken 
| “Swear!” said Marguerite, sternly, who had witnessed, and 
could easily interpret the glance of intelligence which had passed 


former adjuration. 

** Never,” replied Crichton 

“Tie well” N “ . ; 
The bilboquets please all, \\ Tis well retorted Marguerite Ihave warned you. I 
The sarbacanes tease all. was assured,’ murmured she, with an expression of anguish, “ that 
The Duc de Guise tries all, || this would prove a day of ill. No sinister occurrence ever hap- 


Rare Crichton outvies all, || pened to me, but I had some foreknowledge of the event, 
Abbe Brantome retails all, 


ALL-SPICE ; OR A SPICE OF ALL. 


The people endure all, | 
The men-at-arms cure all, 
The favourites sway all, 
Their reverences flay all, 
The citizens pay all, 


Our good king affirms all, Bussy D’Amboise assails all, 1] De mon bien, de mon mal, mon esprit m'est oracle.” 
The senate confirms all, Old Ronsard recants all, | 
The chancellor seals all, Young Jodelle enchants all, ||  Bibamus Regaliter?” exclaimed Henri. You must now per- 


Queen Catherine conceals all, 
Queen Louise instructs all, 

Queen Margot conducts all, 

The Leaguers contrive all, 

The Jacobins shrive all, 

The Lutherans doubt all, 

The Zuinglians scout all, | 
The Jesuits flout all, 

The Sorbonnists rout all, 

Brother Henri believes all, | 
Pierre de Gondy receives all, 
Ruggieri defiles all, 

Mad Siblot reviles all, 


- * » > on ] 

An Mee amp hneeme force pledge us, mon Ecossois, or we shall think you hold our 
Esclairmonde bright outshines all, | feasts in the same horrour as those of Borgia—a cup of Cyprus—you 
And wisely declines all, will not refuse us!” 

La Rebours will bless all, | 

La Fosseuse confess all, a eS ee ee . ti 
La Guyol will fly all, 
Torigni deny all, 








* These verses are imitated from a trentatne of beaux Sts, recorded in the 
Dames Galantes. Brantome gives them in Spanish prose from the lips of a 
John Calvin misguide all, | fair Toledan, as mentioned in the text ; they are, however, to be met with 
Wise Chicot deride all, in an old French work anterior to our chronicler, entitled De la Lowange et 
Spanish Philip may crave all, || Beaute des Dames. 
The Bearnais brave all, 


¢ same maxims have been turned into Latin hexame- 
| ters by Francois Corniger, (an ominous name fora writer on such a subject,) 





Amid the laughter and acclamations of the guests, Marguerite’s | 


when he rashly pledged his vow to Henri. Raising his eyes, he || 


verceived the gaze of Esclairmonde fixed upon him. Her look | - 
I g ties oo CF 100% |! occasioned by the failure in Richard of Booth, to whom the Indias 


between the lovers. ‘ Swear!”’ continued she, renewing her | 


eee 
“ He will not refuse me, said Marguerite de Valois. *‘ Give me 
|| a goblet, Loisel '” 
A page approached with a flagon of gold. 
“Fill for me,” said the queen. 
|| And the wine was poured out. 

“To our re-union,”’ whispered she, drinking. “ La forza d'amore 

non risguarda al delitto.”” 

“I pledge you, madame,” answered Crichton, raising the goblet 
| Marguerite’s eyes were fixed upon him. All trace of colour had 

deserted her cheeks. 
i} “How is this’” exclaimed Chrichton, laying down the goble 
untasted. * Poison'—Do Borgia's drugs find entrance here ?” 
; ‘ Poison!” echoed all, rising in astonishment and dismay. 
| “Ay—poison!” reiterated Crichton. ‘ See, the ruddy bezear ig 
| this ring has become pale as opal. This wine is poisoned,” 
| * Thave drunk of it,” said Marguerite, with a withering look, 
| “ Your own faint heart misgives you.” 
|| ** Some poisons have their antidotes, madame,” observed Crich. 
' 





} 


ton, sternly. ‘The knife of Parysades was anointed on one side only.” 

“ Bring Venetian glass,” cried Henri, * that will remove or cop. 

| firm your suspicions. Sangdieu! Chevalier Chrichton, if this inter. 
| ruption be groundless, you shall bitterly repent it.” 

“Give me the Venice glass,” said Crichton, “ I will abide the 
issue.” 

A glass was brought, bell-shaped—light—clear as crystal 
Crichton took it and poured within it the contents of his ows 
| goblet 
H| For a second no change was observed. The wine then suddenly 

hissed and foamed. The glass shivered into a thousand pieces 
|, All eyes were now turned on the queen of Navarre. She had 
| fainted 

** Let her be cared for,” said Henri, affecting indifference. 
“Miron must attend her—he will understand—" and the king 
| whispered a few words to Du Halde. * Fair dames, and you mes. 
| seigneurs,”’ added he to the guests. who locked on aghast, * this 
| incident must not interrupt our revel. Samson, we appoint thee 
our taster—wine—wine.” 


| 





The foregoing is a portion of the novel of Crichton, now in the 
I press of the Harpers, and soon to be published. We have drawa 
|| thus largely upon this production, to the exclusion of much orig- 
| nal matter, because we were desirous of using the material in ow 
| possession before the work itself was issued. The verity of the 
| historical details, the strict consonance of the characters to the 
| memorials left of them, by the biographers of that day, the amus 
| ing incidents of manners, and the exciting interests of the whole, 
| have led to a very natural desire on the part of the American reader 
to possess himself of the entire thread of the narratives, of which 
we have only presented him with a fragment. We are glad of this, 
|| as the book is one of the few of the current publications we ca 
conscientiously recommend.—kDs. N. Y. MIR. 
—— ——_ 


THE DRAMA, 


NEW-YORK THEATRICALS, 











Five theatres are still open in the city of New-York! how long 
they may continue so, remains among the contingencies of futurity 
All of them are now in full flourish, and to judge from the news 
paper accounts, (which, it is said, are generally furnished by the 
| respective managers, who, of course, know their own business 
|| best,) dramatick success was never in so palmy a state in this city 

as at the present moment. Five theatres, however, are too many 

for this metropolis. The resident population would not more than 
adequately support one, and the floating and transient supplies 
might possibly eke out a respectable audience for two more—bot 
| for five! that’s too great a supply for the demand. Yet we wish 
them all success, and would not be understood as pointing our 
| paragraph against any one in particular. We have no partiality w 
indulge, or animosity to gratify—and provided the publick are satis 
| fied, we are. In the meantime we shall briefly notice each 
| Forrest’s success at the Park was immense, and his benefit was 
an overflow. He sailed yesterday, and we wish him the favourng 
| breath of the autumnal gales on his voyage, and the cheering breath 
of popular applause on his arrival in England. Power has also been 
coining golden opinions in every sense ; and throughout the United 
States the same prosperity will attend him! He was evidently 
born to good luck, for good luck follows his footsteps whichevet 
way they turn. He is an honest fellow, and a capital actor. In 
return for our Forrest, as we announced last week, we are shortly 
to receive from England a single Tree, which we shall sedulously cul- 
tivate, and transplant into our own paerterre, in the hope that the soil 
| may be congenial, and that it may flourish and bloom, even though 
far away from its native clime. Mr. Chippindale has vindicated 
, himself a position on these boards, and the testy old gentlemen of 
the drama have found in him an able representative. His Sir A® 
thony Absolute is excellent. 

Mr. James Wallack has been playing at the National theatre, 

where he has drawn full houses, and made up for the disappointment 





| saying, ‘* white man very uncertain,” will apply more forcibly than 
to any other person within our knowledge. 

At the Bowery, after a relaxation of a week or two, they have 
come out im all their strength. Othello and Hamlet drew full houses, 
and the fravestie of the former piece was excellent. This burlesque 
was brought from England, where it was very successful, by Balls, 
the comedian, who, we understand, gave it to the manager on coh 
dition that he should have something for it in the event of its sue 


| cess. We presume he will receive a handsome compliment. There 


is a funny burlesque of Hamlet, which might be played after the 


|| mighty original with good effect; but the best of all these piece? 


is the parody of Don Giovanni, in which we would be pleased to se 


| Miss Nelson brought out. She has lately arrived from the South, 
| and sings, dances and acts well 


The Franklin theatre continues to fill nightly, and is doing what 
is called a “steady business.” Comedy and farce is exceedingly 
well represented here. 

One rainy evening last week, after the fatigues of the day, ¥¢ 


| called a land gondola, riz. an omnibus, and ascended to the errs 


incognita of the Richmond Hill theatre, and were really pleased witd 
our visit. There was quite a respectable audience ; the actors were 


Tue DEVIL WILL HAVE ALL! “and into Italian verse by Vincentio Calmeta. ii in fine spirits ; and the performance went off with much éclat. 
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LITERARY NOTICES OF THE WEEK. 


—=— 
BOOK TABLE. 


Amone the novelties of our time, and every day, we had almost 
said every hour, adds one to the innumerable catalogue, Messrs. 
Bancroft and Holly propose to issue, early in the next month, a rare 

imen of the application of that well-known device in printing, 
by means of which we may have not merely an author's lucubra- 
tions, but a fac-simile also of his original manuseript. This may well 
be sad tidings to some of our worthy and laborious brethren of the 
quill, whose labouring thoughts so often impart emotion to their fea- 
thered vehicle of thought, and produce corresponding agitations in 
their inklings, (so to speak, ) not unfrequently to their own confusion, 
as well as to the vexation of compositors ; and they may, with good 
reason, be startled at the idea of an eternizing of the hieroglyphick 
insignia of their autographs. But with all the condolence that we 
willingly offer to such delinquents in the calligraphick art, we con- 
sider the proposal of Messrs. Bancroft and Holly to be deserving 
of all patronage, for the enterprise which it evinces, and for the in- 
terest and real value of the work which they have in hand. It is 
« An autobiography of the late Right Reverend William White, p. p., 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the state of Penn- 
syivania, and presiding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States :——a lithographick fac-simile of the original | 
manuscript.” The history of this venerable bishop, and his reminis- 
cences of by-gone days, will, no doubt, be rich in entertainment and 
} 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Ye have received City Lyricks ; they shall appear forthwith ; and we thank our 
attentive friend.—In reply to “ A Subscriber,” who wishes to know where the 
Southern Rose is published, we have the pleasure of stating that tt uncloses 
its blushing and graceful buds in Charleston ; we take the liberty of recommend- 
ing tt warmly to the querist.—Evening, by “ S******” is very pretty, both in 
rhyme and sentiment, but with scarce sufficient novelty for our columns.—The 
Rose, by ‘* Pratt,” is respectfully, but emphatically declined. —We should lke 
to publish the Death of Fraser on account of its patriotism, and the interest 
of its subject—but it is too imperfect both in rhythm and rhyme. Many of our 
correspondents preface their favours with the observation that they were ** writ- 
ten in a hurry ;” when “ more important affairs demanded thetr attention 3” and 
that “ they are conscious of their imperfections, but hope,” etc. Now, of they 
cannot find time to correct their own performances, we cannot ; and the * con- 
sciousness,” if sincere, might lead them to a tolerable correct anticipation of 
what is likely to be their fate —Lament to the officers and soldiers now in 
Florida ts respectfully declined.— We regret that the author of the translation 
of Penelope to Ulysses, should have taken offence at its rejection. We assure 
him that we only acted in conformity with our notions of our duty to nine or ten 
thousand readers.—** W. M. W.'s” piece shall appear in our next— and we will 
endeavour to find room for the stanzas by “ S.” in an early number.— Although 
we have seen** W. H 's” emgrams before, yet as to the generality of our read- 
ers they may be new, we will imbody them tnto our miscellany department.— The 
address to Ambition, from Baltimore, is filed for insertion.— We trust we shall 
not be blamed for preferring the examination of those productions whose penman- 
ship is most attractiwe ; acrabbed hand-writing ts certainly not attractive, and 
@s ahandsome face isa letter of recommendation all over the world, soa fatr 
calligraphy vs mghty prepossessing to the critical reader. After this hint, the 
author of ** My Boyhood’s Day,” who dates from the Astor House, will guess why 
hts favour has not been sooner acknowledged. It will claum and recetve our earlt- 
est attention. 
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instruction. He enjoyed the enviable society and confidence of the 
leading worthies of the revolution; he was the chaplain of congress 
at Yorktown; he was the friend and pastor of our immortal Wash- 
ington ; he founded the Episcopal Church in the United States, and 
wrote its constitution ; and, after his consecration in England as 
one of the first two bishops of this church, he continued for half a | 
century to discharge the duties of his office, so that, at the period || 
of his demise, in July last, he was reputed to be the oldest prelate 
in all christendom—being in the fiftieth year of his episcopate, the 
sixty-sixth of his ministry, and the eighty-ninth of his good old age. | 
The proposed work will consist of a hundred pages, small quarto, 
and comprises an eventful period of more than seventy years, from 

4. D. 1747 to a. D. 1319. Many friends of the beloved and honoured 
bishop will be taken by surprise at the annunciation of this work ; 
and the many aspirants to the honourable office of inditing his bio- i} 

aphy, will be thus unexpectedly, it may be happily, anticipated 
Bo the document cannut for a moment be thought spurious, as the | 
respectability of the publishers, and a certificate which accompanies 
the proposals abundantly attest its genuineness. In the certificate allu- 
ded to, the Rev. Dr. Schroeder, of this city, states, that the bishop 
submitted to him the original manuscript of the autobiography, to be 
used at his discretion, while he was engaged in preparing a sketch of 
the life of this venerated man—the sketch which appears in the first 
volume of the National Portrait Gallery. From the specimen of a 
few pages of the lithographick fac-simile, which we have examined, 
we have no doubt that the publishers will amply fulfil their pledge, 
and at their new and eligible stand in the Astor House, they may 
fier many a future lithographick fac-simile. The idea is to us a 
pleasing one, and we may recur to it hereafter. 

The Harpers have published the Diary of a Desennuycée, complete 
in one volume, at fifty cents! It was issued in London ata guinea 
and a half, and is attributed to an English dutchess. It is the first |, 
book that has been published by Mr. Colburn since his resumption 
of his publishing business, and is accordingly violently assailed by 
the editor of the Literary Gazette, whom Lord Byron designated as | 
a “literary animalcule,” and who is in the pay of the rival house 
of Longman’s. It is a sparkling, racy, vivid, and spirited narrative 
of scenes in high life in England and the continent of Europe, and 
bears the impress of rraisemblance. We cordially recommend it to 
our readers, as it contains less of clap-trap, and straining after effect, 
than any similar work we have seen within the last twelve years. 

The same publishers have very wisely given additional value to 
their Family Library by comprising the History of Italy in its 
seventy-ninth number. There is no country in the world whose 
modern history is so often alluded to familiarly, and so imperfectly 
known as that of the glorious country from whence the Romans re- | 
gulated the destinies of the world, and where, even now, the minds 
of so many nations are swayed. We have no connected and con- 
tinuous narrative of its revolutions, and are forced to wade through 
whole shelves to obtain a coup d’au/ of the various mutations of for- 
tune and government it has gone through, written in almost every 
language, from the early Greek and Roman historians to the recent 
wor. of Botta, comprising all that Muratori, Gibbon, Roscoe, Hal- | 
lam and Daru, with many others, have narrated. Mr. Nathaniel 
Greene, of Boston, has given us in a compenduous shape all that 
Sforzozi has compiled, and a more valuable acquisition for the stu- 
Gent of history could not have been devised. As we have spoken | 
of this work on a former occasion, there is no necessity for us here | 
to recapitulate our opinion of its merits. 

| 


Ye have before us a bouk, which, when we casually opened, ap- 
peared to us a new edition of a work on Logarithins, or the com- 
binations of numbers ; but on closer inspection we discovered that | 
twas “A help to Printers and Publishers” in the mysteries of their | 
craft, by Samuel N. Dickinson, and published at Boston. It is filled | 
with calculations of the highest utility to those connected with the }} 
ut typographical, and an instant’s reference to its columns will ob- | 
vite the necessity of long, tedious and perplexing numerical ope- 
Tations. Asa shortener of labour, and an assistance in a profession, | 
perhaps the most harassing of all others, Mr. Dickinson's book from |} 
Ns utility, and the elegance of its execution, cannot fail to be sup- 
ported by those for whom it is principally intended. 

Mr. Pray, the editor of the Boston Pearl, has collected his edi- 
‘onal contributions to that journal in a very neat volume, published 

Russel, Shattuck and Co., of Boston, and for sale by Bancroft 
tnd Holly, Astor Buildings, Broadway. ‘The typography of this book 
very pretty, and the legends, essays, and poetry are the same. 

. Pray is a very young man, and these productions are very 
creditable to him His classification of American poets, however, 
8 in our opinion decidedly incorrect ; unjust to the master spirits of 
ournational lyre, and too partial to those who may be very rightly 
termed minor poets. 

“The Warlock” has been just published by Carey, Leaand Blanch- 
ard, of Philadelphia. It is a tale of the sea, by “ The Old Sailor,” 
who wrote the * Tough Yarns.” Jt is an interesting story of piracy, 
love, and murder, in which the ship-of-war Warlock is connected— 


all very well 
here ell told, and very pleasant reading for those who have no 








SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1836. 
Astoria.—Much of SFeculation, surmises, hints and fancies have recently 
been indulged in, as to what Mr. Washington Irving could have found to 
write about in the life of Mr. John Jacob Astor, upon whose memoirs it was 
reported our townsman was employed. The career of a plodding and money- 
getting citizen, was not supposed to contain many incidents of interest, or to 
present features sufficiently novel, and beyond the ordinary route of mortals, 
to justify the labours of such an author on sucha subject. But it is the 
characteristick of genius to extract a fruitful theme out of the most jejune 
and unpromising materials ; and as Dr. Johnson boasted that he could write 


the life of a broomstick, and make it an amusing memoir, 80, we have no 


doubt, Mr. Irving would be equally successful, even if he took the life of 


Mynheer Astor as the groundwork of his story. But in Astoria the author 
of the Sketch Book has blended so many accessories with his main feaiure, 
and interwoven so important a subject therewith, that out of the business 


| pursuits of a private individual he has contrived to form a book glowing with 


ali the charms of romance, and sparkling with stories, legends, persons, and 
characters of deep and general interest. The fur trede, and the daring tra- 
ders and voyageurs employed in it ; their perilous adventures, and their gallant 


encounters with the Indians. form the staple of the book, whose object will 


| appear more clearly by the following extract from the author's own introduc- 


tion to the work, which will be published by Messrs. Carey, Lea and Blanch- 
ard, of Philadelphia 


In the course of occasional visits to Canada many years since, I became 
intimately acquainted with some of the principal partners of the great 
North-West Fur Company, who at that time lived in genial style at Montreal, 
and kept almost open house for the stranger. At their hospitable boards | 
occasionally met with partners, and clerks, and hardy fur traders from the 
interiour posts ; men who had passed years remote from civilized society, 
among distant and savage tribes, and who had wonders to recount of their 
wide and wild peregrinations, their hunting exploits, and their perilous ad- 
ventures and hair-breadth escapes among the Indians. | was at anage when 
the imagination lends its colouring to everything, and the stories of these 
Sinbads of the wilderness made the life of a trapper and fur trader a perfect 
romance tome. leven meditated atone time a visit to the remote posts 
of the company, in the boats that annually ascended the lakes and rivers, 
being thereto invited by one of the partners ; and I have ever since regretted 
that 1 was prevented by circumstances from carrying my intention into effect 

About two vears ago, not long after my return from a tour upon the 
prairies of the far west, I had a conversation with my fnend, Mr. John Jacob 
Astor, relative to that portion of our country, and to the adventurous traders 
to Santa Fe and the Columbia. This led him to advert to a great enterprise 
set on foot and conducted by him, between twenty and thirty years since, 
having for its object to carry the fur trade across the Rocky Mountains, and 
to sweep the shores of the Pacifick 

Finding that I took an interest in the subject, he expressed a regret 
that the true nature and extent of his enterprise, and its national character 
and importance had never been understood, and a wish that | would under- 
take to give anaccount of it. The suggestion struck upon the chord of early 
associations, already vibrating in my mind. It occurred to me that a work of 
this kind might comprise a variety of those curious details, so interesting to 
me, illustrative of the fur trade ; of its remote and adventurous enterprises 
and of the various people, and tribes and castes, and characters civilized and 
savage, affected by its operations. The journals, and letters also, of the ad- 
venturers by sea and land, employed by Mr. Astor in his comprehensive pro- 
ject, might throw light upon pertions of our country quite out of the track of 
ordinary travel, and as yet but little known. | therefore felt disposed to un- 
dertake the task, provided documents of sufficient extent and minuteness 
could be furmshed to me 

The work I here present to the publick, is necessarily of a rambling and 
somewhat disjointed nature, Comprising various exhilttions and adventures 
by land and sea. The facts, however, wil! prove to be linked and banded to- 
gether by one grand scheme, devised and conducted by a master spirit: one 
set of characters, also, continues throughout, appearing occasionally, though 
sometimes at long intervals, and the whole enterprise winds up by a regular 
catastrophe ; so that the work, without any laboured attempt at artificial 
construction, actually possesses much of that unity so much sought after in 
works of fiction, and considered so important to the interest of every history. 





Solecism in manners.—There are few things more disagreeable than to be 
kept waiting in a drawing-room, parlour, or library, when you have come 


|| either alone or in a party, to pay a visit to the lady of the mansion. We speak 


feelingly on this subject, having not unfrequently been compelled to possess 


| our souls in patience for some thirty minutes, while the Martha of the house- 


hold, “* who is busied about many things,” is attiring herself for the due re- 
ception of visiters, by whose unexpected arrival she is caught unprepared, 
and en dishabille. Now people should always time their calls at seasonable 
hours, say from one to four o'clock, and ladies shoule always be in proper 
trim to receive visiters during that period. To be kept waiting, indicates either 
that your call is intrusive ; that the lady is not acquainted with the rules of 
good-breedifig ; that you are upon such an intimate footing that any liberty 


can be taken with you; or that an elaborate array is absolutely essential to | 
This evil prevails to a disagreeable | 


the hostess’s being at all presentable. 
extent in this country, and its prevalence manifests a degree of carelessness 
in domestick costume, which is worthy of all reprebension. It is presumed 


that a lady is always neat, and derives no adventiti us succour from the cir- 


cumstances of the toilette. She should, therefore, on the announcement of 
the presence of visiters in the drawing-room, haste to receive them in the 
same attire in which she appears in her family circle, and by the readiness of 
her reception, evince its cordiality and welcome. These people, indeed, who 
ought to have been denied altogether by servante of common tact, may 
be permitted to kick their heels not longer than five minutes, as the time 
which elapses previous to the appearance of the fair dame, is generally em- 
ployed in conversation anything but comp y toher bility, accom- 
plishments, and good sense. A delay of a quarter of an hour should be 
taken as a tacit hint that a repetition of the call will be considered a bore, 
while any further delay should be construed into « decided and most une- 
quivoca! affront. 








Westward Ho '—The mighty tide of emigration which is now rolling west- 
ward, is one of the most interesting subjects which can occupy the thoughts 
of the lover of adventure, and the patriot who rejoices in the prosperity and 
weal of his country. There is nothing more exciting to the mind than the 
long journey, and the curious incidents by which that journey is diversified, 
before the land of promise and the pleasant resting-place is reached, Every 
thing is so out of the common track, and the ordinary routine of life, that 
difficulties and privations are borne cheerfully on account of their novelty and 
the excitement which attends them ; and the remembrance of the cares and 
perplexities which the travellers have left behind them, tend to sweeten the 
hardships of nature, and the troublesome, but oftentimes amusing, incidents 
of the road. The following sketch of a family floating down the Ohio ona 
raft, is at once highly graphick and characteristick of our inland emigration. 
“To-day we have passed two large rafts, lashed together, by which simple 
conveyance several families from New-England were transporting them- 
selves and their property to the land of promise in the western woods. Each 
raft was eighty or ninety feet long, with a small house erected on it, and on 
each was a stack of hay, round which several horses and cows were feeding, 
while the paraphernalia of a farm-yard, the ploughs, wagons, pigs, children, 
and poultry, carelessly distributed, gave to the whole more the appearance 
of a permanent residence, than of a caravan of adventurers seeking a home. 
A respectabie-looking old lady with spectacies on her nose, was seated on a 
chair at the door of one of the cabins, employed in knitting ; another female 
was at the wash-tub, the men were conversing with as much complacency 
as if they had been in the land of steady habits ; 
seemed to go on with the steadiness of clock-work. In this 
western emigrants travel at slight expense. They carry with them their 
their raft floats with the current, and honest Jonathan, sur- 
rounded with his scolding, squalling, grunting, lowing and neighing depen- 
and on 
go on shore with his household, and commence busi- 


and the various avocations 
manner our 


OW? provisions , 


dants, floats to the point proposed, without leaving his own fireside 
his arrival there, may 
ness, With as lillie ceremony as a grave personage, who, on his marriage 
with arich widow, said he had ‘ nothing todo but to walk in and hang up 


his hat.’” 


Caution to picture-fanciers —In one of Foote's farces, the name of which we 
forget, and have no copy of the English Aristophanes to refer to, there is an 
amusing Character of an enthusiastick amateur of paintings, who descants 
eloquentiy upon the technical terms of the art, and the characteristick beau- 
ties of the great Italian masters. In the commonest daubs he recognizes 
Raphael's, Michael Angelo’s, Guido's, Cuyp’s, and Rembrandt's, and no little 
advantage is taken of his presumptuous credulity by the cunning knaves 
about town, who smoke new pictures to give them the discoloured appearance 
of antiquity, and who, in proportion to the obscurity of a painting, vaunt its 
are 
many of these dupes in New-York, but some there certainly are, and of this 


value, and enhance upon its price. We do not know whether there 


fact we had sufficient evidence a few days ago. It will be remembered that 
a week or two back, the newspapers contained advertisements of an exten- 
sive sale of a magnificent collection of pamtings, selected with great care, 
and containing some undoubted originals, etc which several of the papers 
corroborated in articles which are technically termed puffs. The day after 
the sale, an acquaintance informed us, that he had purchased twenty or 
thirty of them, and expected to make two hundred dollars by the transac- 
He showed us 


tion Madonna's, scripture scenes, cherubs, and flower 


pleces—gentiemen in half-armour, with flowing wigs—shepherdesses with 


anorange in one hand, and the pastoral crook in the other—and two square 
pleces of dark canvass, wiih a strong light in the centre, which he declared 
merely Murillo’s, Caracci’s, Titian’s, 
The price at the sale was about fifteen dollars each, and he 
he us 
and on this he asked us whether we did not 
We understand 
money-changers of this 
The fact is, 


the daubs which would be considered as en- 


were Rembrandt's—the former being 
and so forth 
intended to clap on about five hundred per cent., and then assured 
they would be cheap bargains ; 
wish to decorate our gallery with one of his chef-d'ewwres ' 
that the great patrons of this speculation are the 
city, who hang their walls with these splendid master-pieces ' 
that the sweepings of Europe 
cumbering the servant's hall of a gentleman's house in England, are bought 
up and shipped for America ; and itis in order to open the eyes of the unen- 


lightened, that we have taken the trouble to pen these remarks 


It is related of the poet Thomson, that his 
muse Was most propitious in the dead and solemn night, and that the season 


Twme and hour of composition 
of the year best adapted for arousing the fire of genius in his soul, was the 
autumn. This, however, was a characteristick of the poet of the Seasons, 
Doctor 
Combe, in his famous book on physiology, which is one of the best text-books 
of the human mind, advocates a system altogether at variance with that 
which was so successful with Thomson, and we recommend his observa- 

‘ “ Nature has allotted 
night for repose, and A. restoration, by sle ep, of ex- 


and different idiosyncrasies require different stimulants to exertion 


tion to the serious attention of our studious aders 
the darkness of the 
hausted energies of the body and mind. If study or composition be ardently 
engaged in toward that period of the day, the increased action in the brain, 
which always accompanies activity of mind, requires a long time to subside ; 
and, if the individual be of ag irtitable habit, be will be sleepless for hours, 
or, perhaps, tormented with dreams. If, nevertheless, the practice be con- 
the want of refreshing repose will ullimately produce a state of irri- 
It is, therefore, of 
great advantage to engage in severe studies earlier in the day, and devote 
two or three hours preceding bed-time to light reading, musick, or amusing 


conversation.” 


tinued, 
tability of the nervous system, appreaching to insanity 


Gasparom, the Brigand.—We have read sevcral accounts of this noted 
outlaw, all differing in particulars, but al) agreeing in representing him as 
one of the most blood-thirsty wretches that ever infested ithe hills of the 
Abruzzi, or the road between Terracina and Fondi. Some traits of gene- 
rosity have from time to time thrown a dubious lustre over the acts of other 
Italian bandits—but this was an unmitigated ruffian, whose heart owned no 
softor gentie impulse, and who roamed about like a beast of prey for carnage 
His adventure with the priest, whese life he promised to 
spare on his denying his Redeemer, and then stabbing him to the heart, ex- 


and destruction 


ulting in having deprived him of life here and salvation hereafter, and other 
particulars of bis career, his arrest and subsequent execution, net long 
ago, at Rome, have appeared in various forms , but some heretofpre unap- 
propnated incidents in his history have been taken by an able correspondent, 
and interwoven ina tale, which will be found on the fourth page of to-day's 
ifnpression. The moral of the story is exemplary, and the writer has only 
illustrated well-known facts 


A stuttering critick.—We never see Mr. Povey without thinking of Doctor 
L. an eccentrick physician about town, who stutters most cruelly. Me goes 
to the theatre but seldom, has but little acquaintance with actors, aad is not 
a very excellent judge, we presume, of acting. He met our friend B—, one 
day, and asked him if he “ knew Mr. P—P—P—Povey.” B. answered, “ Yes 
My musica! propensities lead me often to the rehearsals with Mrs. A. where 
Ihave had the honour and pleasure of meeting Mr. Povey.” “ Well, Mr. B 
| does not Mr. P—Po—Povey receive a very great salary for his ser-—ser— 
services '” “ Why, no: I believe he gets one of the smajiest in the theatre.” 
* Well, that’s odd; and, besides, it's a very great shame. He ought to be 
well p—p—paid.” “Why so!” “Because whenever I g---g---go to the 
p---p---play-house, in all the f---f---f---farces, all the actors k--k---k---kick 
} Mr. P---P---Povey, and he ought to have a large salary for submitting to such 
degr adation to amuse the publick.” 
|| Marnage medals.— We omitted to mention that these beautiful emblematick 
memorials may be inspected, or purchased, at William L. Tenny’s, corner 
|) of Murray street and Broadway. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE, 


LEONORA, 
A BALLAD, FROM THE GERMAN OF BURGER 


KY 


| 
JAMES NACK, | 
| 


peatedly “done into English,” after some tashion or 






The only successful attempt of the kind, ts Uhat « 
Mr 


however, has not given us atransiation, but rather a ba 


Taylor, with which every reader ts familias 


lad of his own, founded upon the German matenals. The 


present is an attempt to give atonce af tithtul trans] ation, | 
and animitation of those sounds on which so much ot 
the effect of the onginal depends, 


Up starts she from a dream of dread 
At blush of dawning day ; 

* Art faithless, William! art thou dead’ 
How long wilt thou delay '” 


Her lover went with Frederick's might 
Upon the fields of Prague to fight, 
And still no tidings came to tell, 

Or were he ill, or were he well. 


Weary, at last, of war's debate, 
The sovereigns bade it cease, 
To milder moods subdued their hate, 

And swore to lasting peace 


With song and shout the soldiers come, 
With clash and clang, and roll of drum, 
Bedecked with garlands green and gay, 
Rejoicing on their homeward way 


And everywhere, and everywhere, 
With shouts of julilee, 

Both old and young in throngs repair 
Their coming friends to see 





* Now, God be praised !"’ said wife and child, 
And many a bride her ** welcome !” smiled ; 
But Leonor no friend is meeting ; 


No kiss for her, for her no greeting! 





From rank to rank she wandered fast, | 
And questioned all that came ; 

In vain she questioned all that past, 
And named her lover's name. 


All—all past on—she gazed around— | 
She dashed herself upon the ground ; 


She wept—she tore her raven hair, 
And tost her arms in mad despair ! 


Now hastes to her the mother mild 
“Oh! why art thou distrest ! 

God's pity on my darling child !" 
She clasped her to her breast 


“Oh, mother! mother' gone is gone! 
Away with all beneath the sun! 


In God no mercy can | see! | 
Ah! wois me! ah! wos me!” 


“Oh, help her, Lord! with gracious eve 


Look down. My child, to prayer apply— 

All—all is well that God may do— 

Oh, God! my child with pity view !” 

“Oh, mother! mother! dreams of air! 
God deals not well with me 

What help have [—what help in prayer! 


No good to come can be.” 


‘Help, Lord! a father 1s above, 
Who helps the children of his love— 
The holy sacrament, my child, 

Will make thy sharpest sorrow mild.” 


“Oh, mother! mother! how I burn! 
All sacraments were vain ; 
No sacrament that can return 
The dead to life again !”’ 


“ Nay, child, what if the faithless youth 
In stranger lands forgets his truth, 
And careless of his plighted band, 
On other maid bestows his hand ; 


“ Why, let it go—his worthless heart— 
And small his gain shall be 
His soul, when soul and body part, 
Shall rue its perjury.” 
“Oh, mother! mother! gone is gone! 
Forever must I mourn’ 
Death! death I seek! and death alone! 
Would I had ne'er been born ! 


—forever out—my light! 
In horrour vanish, and in might! 
In Giod no merey can I see! 
Ah! woisme! ah! wois me!” 


* Go out 


“ Help, Lord ! nor with my hapless child 
Thy judgment enter in; 
She knows not what she utters wild; 
Oh count it not her sin. 


* Ah, child' forget thy earthly rod, 
And think of heaven, and think of God; 
So shall thy soul through all prevail, 
Nor of its heavenly bridegroom fail.’* 


**Oh, mother! mother! what is heaven! 
Oh, mother, what ts hell? 
With him alone, with him, is heaven— 
Without my William, hell! 


“(Go out—forever out—my light! 
In darkness vanish, and in night— 
Without his sight 
No joy’s below, around, above !” 


without his love— 


Thus raved the madness of despair 
That burned through brain and vein, 
And rashly God's foreseeing care 
She blamed with thoughts profane 


She wrung her hands—she beat her breast, 
Until the sun had gone to rest, 
Until the golden stars about 


The heavenly arch came dancing out. 


And hark! without, a tramp, tramp, tramp! 
Some steed is trampling by ; 

And clattering up the stairs, the stamp 
Of knightly feet is nigh 


And hark! 


Loose swings the bell’s vibrating string ; 


a tinkling, tinkling ring ; 


Then comes a voice, and every word 
Distinctly through the door is heard. 


* Hollo! hollo! 
My love, dost wake or slee pP ? 
Was | before 


And dost thou laugh or weep? 


“Ah! William! thou! T have not slept 
Nor smiled, but I have watehed and wept, 
And sorely sorrowed for thy sight— 


Whence ndest thou so | 


mv child arise! 


thy fancy’s eves! 


ate at night?” 
* At midnight we prepare the steed, 
And trom Bohemia nde 
I mounted late—but good mv speed . 
I come for thee, my bride !”’ 
“Ah! Wilham, here awhile 
The wind ts whistling as it blows; 


repose ; 


My heart's beloved, my own, my best, 
Come to my arms for warmth and rest 





* And let it whistle—let it blow-—— 
Yes, let 1t blow, my dear! 
Steed stamps—spur clinks 


I may not house me here 


Come, gird thyself, and spring and swing 
Upon my steed, behind 
‘To-night, before | wed my bride, 


We have a hundred miles to ride.” 


me cling ; 


‘A hundred miles ere morning's light, 
To seek the bridal bower! 
And, hark! the clock! ‘tis late at night— 
*Tis the eleventh hour.” 


‘Look there! look here! 
How swilt the dead and we career! 


Come, come, my love, to-night we wed; 


To-night we reach the bridal bed !” 


* But where the bridal chamber, say ! 

What bed doth it contain 
“Small, cool, and quiet—-far away ; 
Six planks, and shingles twain.’ 


’ 
« Hast room for me?” ‘ For me and thee; 

Come, gird thyself, and mount with me 
~the guests await, 


; 

Spring, cling behind 

And open stands the bridal gate.” 

She girt herself—she sprung—she swung 
Upon the steed in haste ; 

Her lily hands were clasp'd and clung 
Around the rider's waist. 


And hurra! hurra! patter, patter! 
Ou—on—like whistling winds they clatter; 
The steed and rider panting bound, 

And sparks and pebbles flash around. 


Swift on the left—swift on the right— 
Sweeps every scene asunder! 


Heaths, meadows, tields—how swift their flight! 


And how the bridges thunder ! 


‘tis time to go—— 


the moon shines clear 


« Love, dost thou fear’ the moon shines clear ; 


Hurrah! how swift the dead career! 
e dost thou fear! and dost thou dread 
Lov { 


yk 


The dead 
Hark! hark! the raven flaps his wing; 
What songs and sounds of gloom! 

} 


The knell they mng—the dirge 





* Let us the de id entomb !" 


and with bier, 





And now, with coffi 
A funeral train approaches near 
The gurgled song was l:ke the sound 


Of croaking frogs in marshy ground 


‘With clang and ery the dead entomb 
When midnight hour has ceast ; 
But now I take my voung wife home; 

Come 


to the marriage feast 


« Come—with the chorus come along, 
Sacristat 


Come, priest, al d be thy bless 


or dal so gv; 


w said 


—croak the 


Before we seek the bridal bed.” 
* bier is gone, at d hushe ] the song, 


‘he train behind him steals, 








rry-scurrv sweeps along 
Hard at his courser’ 


s hecis 


And faster, 
On 


faster, patter, patter ; 


whistling winds tl 


—OlL—— LIANG 


ey clatter 
d rider par 


ting bound, 


The stee 





And sparks and pebbles tlash around 


How swift on right, how swift on left, 


H Lis, woods and vales sweep by ' 
How swiit on left, and nght, and left, 
The towns and hamlets tly! 


1' no—but leave the dead!” 


the moon shines clear ; 
how swift the dead career! 

' and dost thou dread 
let them rest, the dead !” 


* Love, dost thou fear ! 
Hurrah ! 
Love, dost thou fear 
The dead '"** Oh! 


Behold! a gibbet! phantoms dance 
Around the gory wheel 4 

Half visible by mooulight’s glance 
An airy rabble reel 


“Ho! ho! come, rabble, hasten here, 
Come, rabble, after me career ; 
For ve the bridal dance must tread 
When we repair to bridal bed.” 


He spoke! the rabble, hush, hush, hush! 
Behind him rustling throng, 

As wiurlwinds through the forest rush 
And sweep 


" ' 
3 leaves along. 


And faster, faster, patter, patter, 
On—on—like whistling winds they clatter ; 
The steed and rider panting bound, 


And sparks and pebbles flash around. 


How flies whate’er the moon beholds ! 
How swift it tlles—how far! 
How flies whate’er the sky enfolds, 
The heavens with every star! 
“* Love, dost thou fear! the meon shines clear! 
Hurrah! how swift the dead career! 
Love, dost thou fear! and dost thou dread 
The dead!” * Ah, wo! why name the dead?” 


* On—on—my steed—the cock will crow— 
The sand will sour 





be run— 
The morning air begins to blow- 


Ho! ho! the goal is won! 


“ Our race is run——prepare—pre pare ; 

The bridal bed awaits us there ; 

Ho! ho! how swift the dead career! 
" 


Be welcome, love, our home is here! 


And instant to an 
With loosened rein he speeds 


iron gate, 

With slender rod he smites the grate, 
And bolt and bar recedes. 

back with clashing crash, 

uraves they dash, 


The gate flies 

And onward 

Where in the moon's uncertain light, 

The grave-stones gleam im ghastly white. 

Lo! 
Hush! hush! a fearful wonder! 

The rider's vestments piecemeal fly, 
Like tinder drop as iader ! ; 

His head 

For tlesh, and 

His form a sk ton unfolds, 

} 


An hour-glass and a s 


The courser 


wer 


in the twinkling of 


an eyve— 


a ghastly skull has grown, 


and eves [ 





ave flown; 





vthe he holds. 


1 wildly rears, 


snorts at 


And scatters fire ro d; 
And, lo' at once he disappears 
Beneath the yawning ground 


»wis and howls are heard on high, 


rntul crv; 
ow heaves her breath 


ig ht 
a dea. 


her hea 


nd tro by Lite 


Now hand in hand, by wonlight’s glance, 
Appear the spe mwa, 

Ta circling meas s weave the dance, 
And how! these w oud 

* Be patient—patie eak thy heart, 

But blame an =< trol ' 

Thy trme has co ‘ te to part; 
God's mercy on thy soul!” 
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